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‘* Blind unbelief is sure to err 
And scan His works in vain ; 
God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 
— Cowper. 


‘ And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle.” 


—Cymbeline, iii. 3. 
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THERE have been lately many blasphemous, atheistical 
essays and tracts most industriously circulated by 
some person or persons among the young men of our 
city. 

(1) To point out to these that it is their positive 
duty to study with care the Christian evidences, and 
to recommend some books suitable for the purpose; 
(2) to suggest to them the proper frame of mind in 
which the ‘study of the Christian evidences should 
be pursued; (3) to direct their attention to the 
extreme ignorance, so far as scriptural knowledge 
is concerned, of most cavillers against Christianity ; 
(4) to inform them of two logical fallacies commonly 
committed by such cavillers, and show them how 
the question is entirely one of a balance of evidence ; 
(5) to suggest to them some good ways of replying 
to these cavillers; (6) to impress upon them the 
proper standpoint from which to view the ordinary 
stock objections to Christianity ; (7) to give them some 
hints as to how the war may be fairly carried into 
the enemy’s quarters; (8) to urge upon them the sin 
and folly of their reading irreligious and immoral 
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books; (9) to point out to them the unreasonableness 
of our complaining of our inability to fathom all the 
great Christian mysteries; (10) to show them who 
are the best judges of the question, “Is Christianity 
true?” (11) to indicate the influence, more than 
human, of Christianity upon the character of man; in 
short, to confirm them in their belief /in Christianity 
and prepare them to meet the arguments of unbelievers 
—this is the object of my essay. 

Connected as I am with some four hundred of the 
young men of Derry, in my official position as one of 
the Vice-presidents of our Derry Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, I feel that an attempt to help them 
in this way, however feeble, will not be taken amiss 
or regarded by them as presumptuous on my part. 
“Atheism and infidelity,” as Lord Richard Grosvenor 
recently said with truth in the Town Hall at Rhyl, 
“are very rife at the present day, and it is the duty 
of all men who love religion to stand shoulder to 
shoulder and fight in defence of their religion, and 
to try and put a check on the advance of atheism and 
infidelity.” What I or any of us may be able todo in 
this way may not be much, but we may each at least 
not unreasonably be expected to do what we can. 

Through no fault of their own, but through the 
fault rather of the ill-advised training of their early 
days, very few young men have studied with any 
degree of attentive care the evidences in favour of their 
religion: still fewer, if we except University students, 
have been instructed in even the rudiments of 
logic. And the consequence is, that most young 
men are easily captivated and soon misled, when, 
joyful at their recent emancipation from the school- 
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room and its many prohibitions and restraints, they 
are brought for the first time in their lives (and it 
is a time that will come sooner or later to them all) 
into close contact with free-thinking, loose-living men 
of the world—fools who say in their hearts, There 
is no God. Then it is that comes the first great 
trial of their faith. Then it is that so many fall 
away from the religion in which they were so blindly, 
so ignorantly brought up. Having never had clearly 
explained to them the grounds on which, all objections 
notwithstanding, Christianity is believed by so many 
theologians to be of divine origin, they are usually 
quite unprepared for the argument upon argument they 
hear flippantly urged against it by their new acquain- 
tances ; wholly unable to cope with the plausible ob- 
jJections to it which they then for the first time hear 
—objections which a very little judicious theological 
training would have taught them to expect and refute. 
Is it to be wondered at that, under the circumstances, 
the religious opinions of so many young men, having 
no root, should wither away ? , 

I assume throughout my essay that I am address- 
ing myself only to young men who are Christians— 
those young men in particular to whom copies of 
the infidel productions alluded to have been sent. 
It is not my intention, therefore, to endeavour to 
prove either the existence of God or a future state. 
Were my essay addressed to atheists, I should 
manifestly, until I had satisfied myself that I had 
proved the existence of God, feel myself hampered 
at every step throughout my essay. Until I had 
done this, I clearly should not be at liberty to use 
such words, for example, as «inspiration, prayer, 
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revelation, God, without rendering myself liable to 
the charge of committing one of those very two 
logical fallacies, so often, as 1 maintain, committed iv gua 
cavillers at our religion, and to the exposure of which 
I have devoted the fourth section of my essay, namely, 
that of begging the question. For an Inspirer is 
obviously necessary, otherwise how could there be any 
“inspiration” ? an Almighty One, or else to whom 
would “prayer” be addressed? a Revealer, or else 
whence could come a “revelation”? Whilst the 
sacred name itself we should also have to avoid using 
for the same reason. For, “Oh, but I don’t believe in 
God!” would, of course, be the ready answer of an 
unbeliever to any one who spoke to him of God. 
Besides this, it is very questionable whether there 
are any real atheists in Derry, any atheists from 
honest conviction. To such, however, if there are, 
my essay is not addressed. Bacon, as may be re- 
membered, doubted the existence of any real atheists 
anywhere ; and there is certainly something, it must 
be admitted, in what he says on the subject. “Even 
that school,” he writes in his Essay “Of Atheism,” 
“which is most accused of atheism doth most demon- 
strate religion, that is, the School of Leucippus and 
Democritus, and Epicurus, for it is a thousand times 
more credible that four mutable elements and one 
immutable fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, 
need no God, than that an army of infinite small 
portions, or seeds unplaced, should have produced this 
order and beauty without a divine marshal. The 
Scripture saith, ‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God:’ it is not said, ‘The fool hath 
thought in his heart;’ so as he rather saith it by 
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rote to himself, as that he would have, than that he 
can thoroughly believe it or be persuaded of it; for 
none deny there is a God but those for whom it 
maketh that there were no God. It appeareth in 
nothing more, that atheism is rather in the lip than 
in the heart of man, than by this, that atheists will 
ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted 
in it within themselves, and would be glad to be 
strengthened by the opinion of others: nay more, 
you shall have atheists strive to get disciples, as it 
fareth with other sects; and, which is most of all, 
you shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, 
and not recant: whereas, if they did truly think that 
there were no such thing as God, why should they 
trouble themselves ?” 

I assume also throughout my essay, and for the 
same reasons as I assume the existence of God, that 
the Bible is a book which should always be treated 
with the utmost respect, and to which, as to a grand 
authority, reference may be made by me, without 
rendering myself liable to the charge of begging the 
question. So long as there is, as now, even a possi- 
bility that any truths in the Bible may be of heavenly 
origin, it is obviously entitled to the most reverential 
respect on every one’s part, no matter in what sus- 
pense his mind may be with regard to it. 

It is not unusual with writers to apologise to their 
readers for quoting in corroboration of their arguments 
apposite passages from the words of other authors. 
Now, it has always struck me, that thanks, and not 
mere forgiveness, are due to the writer who cites pas- 
sages from other books, provided that these passages are 
not only appropriate, but worth reading in themselves; 
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and especial thanks, if the books from which they are 
excerpts are not likely to be familiar to his readers. 
Of such a kind, I believe, are most of the passages 
which I have quoted in this essay. I trust, therefore, 
that any readers to whom these passages are new will 
be pleased that I have given them an opportunity of 
reading them; and that even those of them to whom 
they may be not unfamiliar will be gratified at seeing 
them again. Locke’s “Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” being in the Trinity College undergraduate 
ordinary course, is a far better known book among 
young men than his “Conduct of the Understanding,” 
‘from which I have quoted several passages in the 
following essay, and it is no doubt a much abler, 
more original, and ambitious work. The “Conduct 
of the Understanding” is, however, a most thought- 
ful and thought-suggesting book—so much go, indeed, 
that I shall not think that my essay has been written 
wholly in vain should its only result be, that some 
of my readers may be induced to buy and study for 
themselves, and allow themselves to be guided by the 
advice of, this wise little treatise. It is published for 
sixpence, by Crosby, Lockwood, & Co.; and bound 
along with it in the same volume is an interesting 
chapter, also by Locke, titled “Some Thoughts con- 
cerning Education.” 

While I have especially directed this essay against 
mere cavillers at our religion, I am, of course, not 
unaware that there are many honest, wistful, truth- 
seeking doubters to be met with everywhere, men who 
would rather, if anything, believe in Christianity than 
disbelieve in it; but who cannot conscientiously believe 
in it, so many and grave do the objections to it seem 
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to them. Of sceptics of this kind I take no special 
account in the following pages, for two reasons :—F irst, 
because I have never myself met with any such. All 
the sceptics with whom I have ever conversed on 
religious subjects, whether in Derry or any where else, 
were men who, as far as I was able to form any opinion 
of their attainments, knew literally nothing of all that 
might be said on the affirmative side of the question, 
Is Christianity true ? and even but little of what might 
be said on its negative side. And, secondly, the 
authors of the blasphemous books recently circulated 
in Derry assuredly cannot be fairly regarded as 
“honest, wistful, truth-seeking doubters.” In these 
publications, taking them as a whole, there is nothing 
but cavilling, cavilling, cavilling ; blasphemy ; derision ; 
abuse, from beginning to end. 

Some weeks ago I wrote to a learned and able 
clerical friend of mine, asking him if he could recom- 
mend to me four or five good modern books on the 
Christian evidences. This is the reply that I received 
from him :—“JT do not know any books on the evi- 
dences of Christianity that I could recommend. The 
whole subject is in such a transition state that at 
present it cannot be treated finally. Any book recom- 
mended could only be recommended for certain points.” 

I am inclined to agree with my friend as to the 
difficulty of especially recommending four or five books 
such as I asked him to recommend to me. And this 
is one reason why the study of the great standard 
authors, Butler and Paley—old-fashioned though these 
authors may appear to some—may be, in my opinion, 
always most judiciously recommended, in the first 
instance to the attention of young men. 
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The objections to Christianity which Paley in his 
“ Evidences” endeavours to remove may not, I admit, 
be the special favourite objections most in vogue now- 
a-days. They are, nevertheless, objections which have 
exercised men’s minds for many a century past, and 
which exercise the minds of many men, in however 
modified a manner, even now. Furthermore, no young 
man, I am convinced, could rise from the study of this 
work (of the “Horae Paulinae” I do not speak, for to 
ws present-day value I have never heard any excep- 
tion taken) without being confirmed in his belief in 
the divine origin of Christianity, and being far better 
prepared to meet the arguments of unbelievers than 
he was before he read it. And this is surely saying 
a good deal in its favour. 

In regard to Butler’s “ Analogy,” a lifetime’s thought- 
ful study will scarcely be found too much for it. It 
is certainly not to be studied, so as to be thoroughly 
understood and appreciated, by any-young business or 
professional man—who can only devote to such study a 
portion of his daily spare hours—in a week, or a month, 
or a year. “Some things,” writes Principal Fairbairn 
in the Feb. number (1885) of the Contemporary Review, 
“ Butler did once for all: his method; his doctrine of 
nature and man; the way he used the facts of life to 
illustrate and verify certain truths of faith, are now 
inalienable possessions of apologetic thought.” Where, 
indeed, is one to look for such another marvellous struc- 
ture of solid, cumulative, convincing argumentation ? 

Whately’s little book is exceedingly clever, and 
provocative of further thought upon its subject. It is 
besides brief, and can be bought for the small sum of 
fourpence. It is not without due consideration that I 
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have recommended it along with the three other books 
—how unworthy soever of such august company it 
may appear to some to be. 

In the first Appendix to this essay I have, however, 
given three lists of books and two lists of tracts—any 
of which may be read with confidence by any one. 
The high character of the Societies which edit the 
first and last lists of the books, and both lists of the 
tracts, speaks for itself. For the books recommended 
in List II., I am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. 
T. T. Waterman, secretary of the “Christian Evidence 
Society ” (Offices: 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.) When forwarding this list to me, 
Mr. Waterman (it is but right to add) expressly 
mentioned :—“This list is not ours; and can only be 
inserted on its merits. These, however,” he continued, 
“JT think to be considerable.” 

What between the names of the books (the name of 
each volume being generally a fair index to its con- 
tents), and the headings under which the several sets 
of books are classified in List II., the reader will now 
have a good opportunity given to him of selecting for 
himself any book which may seem to him likely to 
deal effectively with any particular objection to the 
truth of Christianity, which may happen to be thought 
by him to be of special weight. 

No one, at least no one who has read the title-page 
and dedication of this essay, and the first two para- 
graphs of its Preface, will expect to find in it an 
elaborate system of Christian evidences. 

Should my essay serve—and this, I think, I may 
not unreasonably expect it will do—(1) to warn 


effectually its readers, even a few of them, against 
B 
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trusting their own judgment in relation to matters 
which they do not understand; (2) to dissuade them 
from over-hastily abandoning their religious convictions 
before they have proved them, on sufficient evidence, to 
be untenable; and (3) to induce them to read at least 
some of the standard works on the Christian evidences, 
recommended on p. 21, and in Appendix I., then I shall 
feel satisfied that my object in publishing it—namely, 
to confirm my readers in their belief in Christianity, 
and prepare them to meet the arguments of unbe- 
levers—is likely, in some measure at least, to be accom- 
plished; and I shall thank God with a grateful heart. 

Having addressed my essay to young men of every 
Christian denomination, I have studiously endeavoured, 
all through it, to steer as far as possible clear of all argu- 
ments—nay, of even all expressions, likely to offend in 
any way any Christian of any denomination. 


Before publishing my essay I sent printed copies of 
it to the Bishop of Derry and a few other friends 
of light and leading, asking them their opinion as to 
the likelihood of its effecting the object I had in view 
in writing it. A few of the letters which I received 
in response to my application will be found in Appen- 
dix II. I have preserved them thus, because it struck 
me that they would probably interest not a little the 
young men to whom my essay is dedicated. The 
writers, moreover, in almost every case, make each. 
some distinct observation, calculated to promote the 
object at which I aim. 

M. C. H. 


CLUAIN Fors, BUNcRANA, 
Co. Donegal, June 1, 1885. 
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SECTION I—On the duty of a Christian to study the 
Christian Evidences. Some suitable books recom- 
mended for the purpose. 


You, my friends, for whose sakes I have written this 
essay, have been born in a Christian country and of 
‘Christian parents, and you all profess Christianity as 
your religion. 

Were any of you to be suddenly asked by an 
unbeliever, whether of this country or any other, what 
are your reasons for believing that the religion you 
profess was in an extraordinary way revealed to men 
by God Himself, would you be able, do you think, 
to give the inquirer a satisfactory reply ? ; 

If there is any one of you who cannot do so, 
he is clearly in a very false position. To fight for 
a cause of the justice of which you know little or 
nothing, care little or nothing, is, so far as the fighter 
is concerned, but a very dubious kind of virtue. 

And you are plainly directed in the Bible itself to 
be “ready always to give an answer to every one that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you.” * 
The Jews of Berea are commended by St. Luke as being 
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“more noble” (ze. more candid as enquirers) “than 
those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.” * 

“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good” 
(1 Thess. v. 21), is a divine rule given to us for the 
regulation of our conduct in these matters by the 
Father of truth and light, the very God whose 
children we profess to be. Locke, in “The Conduct 
of the Understanding,” comments upon this rule thus- 
wise :—“ And it is hard to know,” he observes, “ what 
other way men can come at truth, to lay hold of it, 
if they do not dig and search for it as for gold and 
hid treasure; but he that does so must have much 
earth and rubbish before he gets the pure metal: 
sand, and pebbles, and dross usually lie blended with it, 
but the gold is nevertheless gold, and will enrich the 
man that employs his pains to seek and separate it. 
Neither is there any danger he should be deceived by 
the mixture. Every man carries about him a touch- 
stone, if he will make use of it, to distinguish sub- 
stantial gold from superficial glittering, truth from 
‘appearances. And indeed the use and benefit of this 
touchstone, which is natural reason, is spoiled and 
lost only by assumed prejudices, overweening pre- 
sumption, and narrowing our minds. The want of 
exercising it in the full extent of things intelligible, 
is that which weakens and extinguishes this noble 
faculty in us” [Sect. III.] 

Those of you who have not already studied the 
Christian evidences, I should strongly recommend to 
buy and keep for yourselves as treasured possessions, 
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and study diligently, the following four books :— 
(1) Archbishop Whately’s “Christian Evidences; ” 
(2) Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity ;” (3) his 
“Hore Pauline;” and (4) Butlers “Analogy of 
Religion.” Whately’s “ Christian Evidences” is pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K. for fourpence, and the ‘ Hore 
Pauline” for three shillings. Paley’s “Evidences of 
Christianity,” and Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion,” are 
also both published by the S.P.C.K. for one shilling 
each, with a slight sketch of the author in each case. 
“ Paley’s writings ” (ae. all his writings, and not merely 
the two books now especially referred to), writes the 
Right Honourable W. Wyndham, “have done more for 
the moral improvement of mankind than perhaps the 
writings of any other man that ever existed.” Butler's 
“ Analogy” was pronounced by Lord Brougham to be 
“the most argumentative and philosophical defence of 
Christianity ever submitted to the world;” and by 
Sir James Mackintosh to be “the most original and 
profound work extant in any language on the philo- 
sophy of religion.”—[For other books, see Appendix I.] 

You will not find any of the books I have recom- 
mended to you to be uninteresting or dry. On the 
contrary: between the actual information which they 
will give you and the thoughts they will suggest, 
they cannot be read except with interest by any — 
persons concerned in the great questions discussed. 
And who is not concerned in them? To no Christian 
young man at all events can the question, “ Why am I 
a Christian?” be a matter of indifference. 

There is no study which will at once quicken your 
spiritual discernment, elevate and solemnise your 
minds, and improve your conduct so much as that of 
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the great standard works which have been written by 
the wise and learned about the dealings of God with 
man, and about man’s duty towards God and towards 
his neighbour. In “The Conduct of the Understand- 
ing” Locke thus writes of the study of such works :— 
“There is indeed one science (as they are now dis- 
tinguished) incomparably above all the rest, where it 
is not by corruption narrowed into a trade or faction, 
for mean or ill ends and secular interests—I mean 
theology—which, containing the knowledge of God and 
His creatures, our duty to Him and our fellow-crea- 
tures, and a view of our present and future state, is 
the comprehension of all other knowledge directed to 
its true end: ze. the honour and veneration of the 
Creator, and the happiness of mankind. This is that 
noble study which is every man’s duty, and every one 
that can be called a rational creature is capable of. 
The works of nature, and the words of revelation, 
display it to mankind in characters so large and 
visible, that those who are not quite blind may in 
them read and see the first principles and most neces- 
sary parts of it; and from thence, as they have time 
and industry, may be enabled to go on to the more 
abstruse parts of ‘it, and penetrate into those infinite 
depths filled with the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. This is that science which would truly enlarge 
men’s minds were it studied, or permitted to be 
studied, everywhere with that freedom, love of truth, 
and charity which it teaches; and were not made 
contrary to its nature, the occasion of strife, faction, 
or malignity, and narrow impositions” [Sect. XXIIT.] 

The following just and true observation, from 
Whately’s “Lessons on Morals” (p. 201), testifies to 
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the importance of carefully studying the great Book 
wherein are revealed to us the articles of our belief :— 
“Though Christian knowledge be the least part of the 
Christian’s business, it must be the first part. For you 
cannot act on Christian principles without knowing 
something of what your religion is. And, moreover,’ 
if you are very ignorant of it, and are content to remain 
so, this is a sign that your heart is not engaged in 
God’s service. For if any one received a letter from 
his father, or some other friend whom he professed to 
love and revere, containing directions for his conduct, 
and yet never read that letter with any attention, you 
would at once conclude that his professed love and 
respect were not real.” 

A sound knowledge of the Pmnere bie Christian 
evidences was never more desirable than now; for 
there is at the present time an enormous Wiser of 
unbelief, or half-unbelef, prevailing in most large towns 
and cities. There is also—perhaps, a still more diffi- 
cult thing to combat—an enormous amount of total 
indifference on the subject among even professing Chris- 
tians. It is a common thing now-a-days to hear men, 
even men with a fair character for respectability and 
learning, referring to the Bible, with a shrug of their 
shoulders, as though it were a mere collection of old 
women’s stories, an old-fashioned, absurd book of 
human fiction, whose guidance none but ranting en- 
thusiasts, canting hypocrites, or mindless fools, would 
ever dream of following. 

“Tt is impossible to deny,” said the Rev. Canon 
Gregory about a year and a half ago in the Lower 
House of Convocation, “and unwise to ignore the real 
facts as to the spread of infidelity. At the doors of 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other places in London, 
atheistical lecturers are to be found lecturing and 
distributing all sorts of literature of the worst kind. 
The same goes on in all the large towns and even in 
rural parishes.” 

The following excerpt is from the St. James’s Gazette 
of the 14th of last January: it needs no comment :-— 

“An ‘anti-Deist’ society has been founded in 
Paris, and it has just begun its operations by holding 
a sort of anti-prayer meeting in one of the public halls 
of the city. The object of the society is ‘to combat 
religious dogmas of every description ;’ and its motto, 
which was set forth conspicuously on a placard in the 
hall, is ‘ Dieu, voild Vennemi.’ The second article of 
its statutes declares that its special aim is ‘to suppress 
the word Diew and its equivalents in all the languages 
of the globe; for, the being so designated being a mere 
fiction, the word has neither sense nor raison @ etre, 
The anti-Deists are under a pledge not to use the 
word themselves in their correspondence or conversa- 
tions. Even the familiar formula ‘ adieu’ is banished 
from their phraseology, and ‘& ton souvenir’ substi- 
tuted for it. The anti-abbé Gaston preached a species 
of sermon: an anti-sermon it ought to be called, 
perhaps ; turning on the creation, providence, and a 
future state—all of which the preacher denied. The 
journalist who has reported the proceedings asked his 
neighbour as they were leaving the hall if he really 
held those atheistical tenets. ‘Certainly I do; I am 
a thoroughgoing anti-Deist, thank God!’ was the not 
over-consistent answer.” 

“If we are all bound to study the evidences of our 
own religion, should we not then, on the same prin- 
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ciple, be all equally bound to study the evidences in 
favour of other religions ?” it may be asked. “ Should 
not, for example, the evidence in favour of Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism be studied by us with care and 
attention, just as much as those in favour of Chris- 
tianity?” Study, I should say, by all means, if you 
have time and inclination so to do, the evidence ‘in 
favour of these other religions—once you have first 
of all studied thoroughly the evidences in favour of 
your own, and have arrived at the age of sober man- 
hood. One thing such study will certainly teach you, 
namely, that difficult as it may be to explain away 
some of the hindrances that lie in the way of your 
believing in Christianity, it is infinitely more difficult 
to explain away some of the hindrances that he in the 
way of your believing in any other religion. Chris- 
tianity, you will find, the more you study the evidences 
in favour of other religions, is not the only one against 
which objections may be urged. Once, however, you 
have come to the conclusion, after candid, earnest 
study of the Christian evidences, that Christianity is 
from heaven and not of men, then there is no reason 
why you should devote time and attention to the 
study. of the evidences of any other religion, other 
than the desire of interesting research. 


SEecTION II.—On the frame of mind in which the study 
of the Christian Evidences should be pursued. 


Whenever any one takes up the study of the 
Christian evidences, meaning to pursue it in a critical 
and enquiring spirit, he ought to breathe to God an 
earnest prayer for grace to be enabled to carry out his 
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intention dispassionately and without bias, yet with 
deep reverence—the reverence due to the solemn 
question, “Is Christianity true?” To read a book 
with a strong wish to find its arguments all leading 
you to a foregone conclusion, is not to read it dispas- 
sionately and without bias. “To be indifferent,” writes 
Locke in “ The Conduct of the Understanding,” “ which © 
of two opinions is true, is the right temper of the mind, 
that preserves it from being imposed upon, and dis- 
poses it to examine with that indifferency, until it has 
done its best to find the truth; and this is the only 
direct and safe way to it” [Sect. XII] And again 
in the same book, “ He (that would acquit himself as a 
lover of truth, not giving way to any pre-occupation or 
bias that may mislead him) must not be in love with any 
opinion, or wish it to be true, until he knows it to be so, 
and then he will not need to wish it; for nothing that 
is false can deserve our good wishes, nor a desire that it 
should have the place and force of truth” [Sect. XI.] 

The studying of the question in a cavilling spirit 
is especially deprecated by Butler in the “ Analogy ” 
(Pt. IL. ch, vi). “If there are any persons,” he says, 
“who never set themselves heartily and in earnest to 
be informed in religion; if there are any who secretly 
wish it may not prove true; and are less attentive to 
evidence than to difficulties, and more to objections 
than to what is said in answer to them; these persons 
will scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the 
evidence of religion, though it were most certainly 
true, and capable of being ever so fully proved.” 

And throughout all the investigation of this question, 
Is Christianity a revealed religion or not? you must 
let the Moral Faculty have its way as well as the 
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Intellectual faculties: how otherwise are you to judge 
of the morality of what you are reading? Neither of 
these portions of our nature can be neglected by us 
with impunity, if we really wish to arrive at a just 
conclusion in the, matter. If either be neglected, our 
conclusion is sure to be an erroneous one. Supposing, 
for example, that we should allow ourselves to be 
influenced in our judgment by our conscience alone— 
listlessly leaving our conscience misinformed or unin- 
formed the while as to the true merits of the entire 
case to be decided—we should certainly be wrong. 
Our heads, too, we should let have a voice in the 
matter, so as to avoid the laying before our conscience 
of an erroneous or imperfect case. Supposing, on the 
other hand, that a man give heed only to the reason- 
ings of his head, allowing these reasonings alone to influ- 
ence his judgment, how can he suppose he is judging 
rightly, if he happen to feel in his heart all the time 
that he is judging wrongly ? The wise man will always 
treat his conscience with respect. If the conscience 
sometimes has its reasons which the reason cannot com- 
prehend, it has also its reasons (to paraphrase Pascal’s 
words) which the reason thoroughly understands. 

And the head and heart of him who approaches the 
Bible for the purpose of reading it critically and en- 
quiringly will exercise a thoroughly beneficial influ- 
ence, the one upon the other. “The head truly 
enlightened,” writes Sprat, “will presently have a 
wonderful influence in purifying the heart, and the 
heart, really affected with goodness, will much con- 
duce to the directing of the head.” * 


* Dr. Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 1636-1713, was 
author of a “Life of Cowley,” “Sermons,” ‘ History of the 
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And then, of course, in all examination of the Bible 
we must be prepared to freely admit that there have 
been many things revealed to us in its sacred pages 
which are far beyond and above the reach of the 
human understanding. And perhaps “ reason cannot 
show itself more reasonable,” as Sir Philip Sidney 
observes, “than to leave reasoning on things above 
reason.” 

There are some things, such, for example, as 
geometry, logic, the physical sciences, &c., to the right 
understanding of which man’s reason is alone, by 
itself, enabled to guide him. With religion it is diffe- 
rent: the moral, spiritual, and intellectual faculties are 
all necessary to guide to a right understanding of it. 

“ Know, 
Without star or angel for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 


And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven . 
Love finds admission where proud science fails.” * 


Of this much we may feel convinced, that man’s 
reason, unless assisted by God, will never be able to get 
to the bottom of and clearly understand some of those 
great divine mysterious facts and laws, which He in 
the Bible simply relates or suggests to us, vouchsafing 
no explanation of them one way or another. 

We must not, however, conclude that because a 


Royal Society,” &c. How few men, young or old, think of reading 
now Sprat’s writings! And yet Dr. Johnson eulogises him as 
“an author whose pregnancy of imagination and eloquence of 
language have deservedly set him high in the ranks of litera- 
ture ;” and Lord Macaulay, as “a very great master of our 
language, and possessed at once of the eloquence of the orator, 
the controversialist, and the historian.” 
* Young, 
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thing is unintelligible to us it is unintelligible to every 
one. “ Unintelligible” is a relative term: what is 
unintelligible to one man may be very intelligible to 
another. Nay more, what is unintelligible to a man 
at one time of his life, or in one stage of his mental 
or moral development, may be quite intelligible to 
him at another time of his life, or at another stage 
of his mental or moral development. Some of you 
will probably remember the story told by Locke in 
his “Essay on the Human Understanding,” Bk. IV., 
chap. xv. He tells us how that once on a time “a 
Dutch ambassador, entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquisitive 
after, amongst other things told him that the water in 
his country would sometimes be so hard in cold 
weather that men walked upon it, and that it would 
bear an elephant, if he were there. To which the 
king replied, ‘ Hitherto I believed the strange things 
which you told me, because I looked upon you as a 
sober, fair man; but now I am sure you lie!’ ” 

If this king of Siam had been told that in some 
generations after his death men would be able to 
carry on a conversation with each other though scores 
of miles intervened between them; that a man could 
actually sit in his arm-chair in his study, and yet hear 
the sermon preached by a clergyman in his church, 
or the song sung in a theatre, to an enraptured audi- 
ence, though miles and miles away from either church 
or theatre; that one could send two or three messages 
from the town in which I am writing this essay to 
New York, though over 3000 miles distant, and 
receive replies thereto in the course of a day—had 
he been told these things, he would certainly have 
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believed that the narrators of such wondrous per- 
formances were trying to deceive him.* For such 
things, he would have felt satisfied, could never by 
any possibility happen, any more than that water 
in Holland could freeze so hard as to bear an 
elephant. The conception of such extraordinary 
things, as being entirely outside the world of his 
experience, would probably have been beyond the 
grasp of his mind, beyond almost the stretch of his 
very imagination. Such things would have been to 
him what some of the stories in the Arabian Nights, 
or those in Grimm’s Fairy Tales, are to us—all 
legendary and fabulous. Now, let us always be on our 
guard lest we act in these matters like the king of 
Siam. We must not regard as necessarily untruthful 
those who tell us things that lie beyond the world 
of our own experience. Although we may not under- 
stand such things, they may be facts for all that. 
Others may understand them, and _ believe them, 
though we may not. Even we ourselves may be 
enabled to understand them, and believe them, here- 
after, though at present they may appear to us 
unintelligible, inconceivable, incredible.t 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” + 


Reason must not be unreasonable. Reason accord- 
ingly must not expect to find in the Bible informa- 
tion that it is not the design of the Bible to give. 


* A gentleman not long ago sent a message from Ireland to 
America, and received a reply thereto in the course of seven 
minutes, This I was told by the postmaster of the office from 
which the message was sent. 

TCE Gorse 2: + Hamlet, L., 5. 
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This seems very obvious; yet some excellent and 
learned men, especially of late years, have taken 
exception to the Bible on account of what they deem 
its inaccuracies in regard to science. Now, the Bible 
does not profess to be a manual of science, or of arts, 
or of metaphysics, or of any other branch of human 
knowledge. The Bible is simply a book, or rather 
the book, in which man is informed by his heavenly 
Father what should be his religious creed, and what his 
duties. To instruct man in his religious creed and 
his duties, this is the Bible’s grand design. If 
the Bible fulfils this design, we must not be dis- 
satisfied with it because it does not do something 
over and above what it is its design to do, and, 
instruct men in science, literature, and so forth, as well 
as in theology. Objections, therefore, on the ground 
of science, to the account in Genesis of the creation, 
of the flood, and such-like events, seem to me to 
be entirely out of place, seeing that the object of this 
narrative was obviously not to teach science but to 
teach religion. That the Bible has fulfilled its mission 
in so instructive, and intelligible, and popular a way 
that the young and the old, the peasant and the 
philosopher, can alike delight in it, this surely is 
something to rejoice over. With the instruction of 
men in science the Bible has no concern. Why, then, 
blame it for not doing what it does not profess, what 
it is not its object to do? The various sciences men 
are left to their own resources to discover and develop 
for themselves as best they can. To discover these 
sciences, and develop them, a revelation from God was 
clearly not necessary. But it is different in regard 
to our religion. This, as numberless good and wise and 
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learned men maintain, we never could have discovered 
for ourselves without the aid of God. To object, then, 
to the Bible on the ground of the scientific inaccu- 
racies and defects which some men assert they have 
discovered in it, is to lose sight of its design: this no 
fair critic of it ought to do. “Some” men, I say, 
because there are many men, distinguished for their 
theological, scientific, and other learning, who maintain 
that the Bible’s alleged inaccuracies in regard to science 
exist only in the brains of those who think that they 
have discovered them; that they are apparent only, 
not real; and that the same learning which helped a 
man to discover them, would, if only a little increased, 
have helped him also to explain them satisfactorily 
away. 

Whately’s observations upon the point at present 
under discussion, in his little book, “The History of 
Religious Worship,” are so memorable that I shall 
quote them in full :—“ Suppose you bid any one,” he 
writes, “proceed in a straight line from one place to 
another, and to take care to arrive before the sun goes 
down. He will rightly and fully understand you, in 
reference to the practical object which alone you had 
in view. Now, you perhaps know very well that 
there cannot really be a straight line on the surface 
of the earth, which is a sphere (globe); and that the 
sun does not really go down, only our portion of the 
earth is turned away from it. But whether the other 
person knows all this or not matters nothing at all 
with reference to our present object, which was not to 
teach him mathematics or astronomy, but to make 
him conform to your directions, which are equally 
intelligible to the learned and the unlearned. 
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“Now, the object of the Scripture revelation is to 
teach men, not astronomy or geology, or any other 
physical science, but religion. Its design was to 
inform men, not in what manner the world was made, 
but who made it; and to lead. them to worship Him, 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth, instead of 
worshipping His creatures, the heavens and earth 
themselves, as gods; which is what the ancient 
heathen actually did. Although, therefore, Scripture 
gives very scanty and imperfect information respecting 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, and speaks of them 
in the language, and according to the notions, of the 
people of a rude age, still it fully effects the object for 
which it was given, when it teaches that the heavens 
and the earth are not gods to be worshipped, but that 
‘God created the heavens and the earth,’ and that it 
is He who made the various tribes of animals, and 
also man” (pp. 22, 23). 

How auspicious the moral conveyed by the story 
of Galileo! Our belief in the Bible was to have 
been utterly overthrown by his heretical astronomical 
opinions. Yet the Bible is believed in to this day: 
so also are his opinions. Let us not be afraid. 

He who approaches the Bible in a critical, enquiring 
spirit should be, above all things, on his guard against 
letting the faintest shadow of ridicule or irreverence 
gain admission to his mind. Otherwise, he cannot be 
said to approach it unbiassed. For he who reads 
anything scoffingly is already evidently prejudiced 
against it, since he, presumably, would not scoff at 
anything which he did not already think despicable. 
“The things of the Spirit of God are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” It is only “tothe natural man” such things 
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appear “ foolishness” (1 Cor.i. 14). The eye of man 
can see pretty much what it wants to see. As “to the 
pure all things are pure,” so the ribald jester and the 
ungodly mocker can find food for their ribaldry and 
ungodliness in almost everything they see or hear or 
touch. For such as these even the very Bible itself can, 
of course, suggest ample food for their wanton mirth and 
filthy, stupid jestings. For the pure-hearted,truth-loving 
Christian, however, who reads its chapters over again 
and again, the Bible is all instructive and comforting 
and sublimely grand; the source of all his true joy, 
all his real comfort, all his hope—in short, of all that 
makes “life worth living.” 

In his essay “Of Atheism” Bacon mentions four 
“causes of Atheism.” The third of the causes which 
he gives is “a custom of profane scoffing in holy 
matters, which doth by little and little deface the 
reverence of religion.” 


SEcTION III—On the ignorance, so far as scriptural 
knowledge is concerned, of most cavillers against 
Christianity. 


The sceptics and unbelievers with whom circum- 
stances have from time to time brought me into con- 
tact (and I have met with many of both) were not 
men for whose opinions, so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, I could ever manage to feel the least respect. I 
cannot recall a single exception to the general truth of 
this statement. For the most part, they were mere 
smatterers in regard to scriptural knowledge—clever, 
flippant, half-educated men in this respect, who had 
caught at and appropriated some stray, loose, thoughtless 
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assertions or suggestions that they had heard in con- 
versation concerning the objections to Christianity, or 
had picked up their notions upon the subject, generally 
very hazy and indistinct ones, from some review or 
magazine written on the infidel side of the question. 
None of them were men who had ever seriously 
grappled with the many arguments for and against, 
inalienable from the proper discussion of the question ; 
nor indeed, so far as one could judge from their con- 
versation, did they ever mean to do so. 

Some of them were men who, apparently, found it 
difficult to refrain from sneering outright at the credu- 
lity, as they were pleased to regard it, of the devout 
and earnest Christian. They in general looked on 
themselves as very superior indeed to ordinary mortals 
in acuteness of judgment and intellectual discernment. 
Ordinary mortals, they would let you feel, were, 
unfortunately for themselves, morally and intellectually 
enthralled by the shackles of an old-fashioned, super- 
stitious creed; while they themselves, burning and 
shining lights that they were, from all moral and in- 
tellectual slavery of the kind were, oh, how gloriously 
free! The truth, so beautifully enunciated by the 
poet Wordsworth,” that 


“¢ Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar,” 


was one in which none of these cavillers to whom I 
allude believed—a truth in which some of them, 
indeed, seemed incapable of believing. 

Many of them were, no doubt, men of fair, average 
capacity, but the burning and shining lights which 


* «The Excursion,” Book II. 
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they wished to pass for they certainly were not. And 
then their thoughts were not religious thoughts; 
religious. books they never read; nearly all the books 
which they possessed, all the current literature which 
they read, were, if not actually stamped with the 
unmistakable die of scepticism, at least of a purely 
secular character. Some of them were good classical 
scholars, others of them clever mathematicians, others 
of them able scientists, but none of them knew any- 
thing beyond the very simplest rudiments of theology. 
They appeared generally to be positively prejudiced 
against the Christian religion and its concerns. "What 
cared they, any more than Gallio, about a question of 
words and names, and of Jewish law (Acts xviii. 
15, 17)?—or than Festus, about one Jesus which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive (Acts xxv. 19) ? 
Such was the contemptuous spirit in which the majority 
of these men seemed to me to regard Christianity. 
Concerning the great question, therefore, of Chris- 
tianity versus Infidelity, the opinion of such men was 
always regarded by me as quite worthless. How 
indeed could any one regard it as anything else ? 
Who would respect a judge’s decision in a case in which 
he had listened to, at most, the arguments on only 
one side? Who would follow the advice of a physician 
who gave it without examining either the special part 
affected, or the general constitution of the patient 
consulting him—nay, who had unalterably made up his 
mind beforehand as to the advice he should give in the 
case? Such advice could only be by chance worth 
taking. It would probably be worthless. 

My experience in this respect may, no doubt, have 
been somewhat peculiar. But, be this as it may, 
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I have certainly never yet met with any persons 
(and this I wish to state most emphatically) who 
joked about the Bible, uniformly absented themselves 
from church, smiled at the idea of one day in the 
week being kept holy, affected to scornfully reject the 
doctrines of eternal punishment, justification, and so 
forth, who were not upon the merits of all these ques- 
tions densely ignorant ; and the denser their ignorance, 
the more dogged and self-satisfied they usually were, 
and the more ready, on the slightest provocation, to 
let people know what their opinions were on these and 
all such-like questions. My readers will be able to 
judge for themselves whether the freethinkers whom 
they themselves have met with deserve any higher 
character in regard to religious knowledge, modesty, 
justice, and discretion, or not. 

It would, of course, be absurd for me to pretend to 
be ignorant of the fact that there are some of the most 
distinguished scientists in England at the present day 
who do not believe in Christianity. But it was noticed 
by the late Dr. Whewell (who was surely an excellent 
judge of such matters), that of the learned and 
distinguished unbelievers of his day there were very 
few whose education was broad and general as well as 
deep. So in our own time we must not allow the great 
and deserved reputation, which some eminent living 
men have earned in various branches of physical 
science, to blind us to the fact that these various 
domains of learning are not only in themselves neces- 
sarily limited, but that by exercise therein the mind 
even of the greatest calibre may contract a habit of 
vision fatal to any wide, far-reaching generalisation on 
a subject so immense in its range and complex in its 
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details as theology. Nor must we forget that even 
though there are some able scientists who are un- 
believers, there are others, quite as able, who are 
earnest Christians. [See letter III., p. 107]. 

And yet it must not be thought that even if a man 
were learned in all the learning of the Universities, he 
would be necessarily a good man, or a trustworthy 
judge in religious and spiritual matters. There is 
nothing whatever incompatible between superiority in 
learning and inferiority in such mental and moral 
qualities as reverence, self-knowledge, a clean heart, im- 
partiality, common-sense, discrimination, truthfulness. 
Knowledge is, indeed, very far from being the only 
thing necessary to constitute a man a good judge 
in religious and spiritual concerns. A man may 
be very learned, and yet be but a learned fool: he 
may be very learned, and yet be but a poor, dissolute 
creature—carnal-minded, unspiritual, godless. 


“ Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smooth’d and squar’d and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” * 


Similarly Fuller: “Thou mayest as well expect to 
grow stronger by always eating, as wiser by always 
reading. Too much overcharges nature, and turns 
more into disease than nourishment. ’Tis thought and 


* Cowper: “The Winter Walk at Noon.” 
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digestion which makes books serviceable, and gives 
health and vigour to the mind.” 

And even as to knowledge itself, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that knowledge will always come 
from the reading of books. A man may read thou- 
sands of books, and yet be ‘supplied with but an 
exceedingly meagre stock of knowledge after all. For, 
not to speak of the weak memory an extensive reader 
may suffer from, a man may read a book, and yet, 
from want of intellectual power to grasp an author's 
ideas as a whole, or from inattention, bias, and so 
forth, he may know but little about what the author 
either said or meant to say in the end. In short, a 
man may read a book stupidly, with bias, unintelli- 
gently. Eyes he may have and see not, ears and hear 
not, understanding and yet not understand. To such 
an one, of course, knowledge comes not with reading. 
This passage from Locke’s “Conduct of the Understand- 
ing” (Sect. XXIV.) explains how it is that books are 
often read in vain:—‘“There is not seldom to be found 
even amongst those who aim at knowledge, who with 
an unwearied industry employ their whole time in 
books, who scarce allow themselves time to eat or 
sleep, but read, and read, and read on, but yet make 
no great advances in real knowledge, though there be 
no defect in their intellectual faculties, to which their 
little progress can be imputed. The mistake here is, 
that it is usually supposed that, by reading, the 
author’s knowledge is transferred into the reader's 
understanding; and so it is, but not by bare reading, 
but by reading and understanding what he writ. 
Whereby I mean not barely comprehending what is 
affirmed or denied in each proposition (though that 
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great readers do not think themselves concerned pre- 
cisely to do), but to see and follow the train of his 
reasonings, observe the strength and clearness of their 
connection, and examine upon what they bottom. 
Without this a man may read the discourses of a very 
rational author, writ in a language and in propositions 
that he very well understands, and yet acquire not one 
jot of his knowledge; which consisting only in the 
perceived, certain, or probable connection of the ideas 
made use of in his reasonings, the reader’s knowledge 
is no farther increased, than he perceives that, so much 
as he sees of this connection, so much he knows of the 
truth or probability of that author’s opinions.” 

And then, while there is the certainty that a man 
may read many books without acquiring much know- 
ledge, there is, of course, also the certainty that a man 
of little knowledge may altogether overrate his own 
_ learning, and, owing to the littleness of his knowledge, 
arrive at conclusions for which there are very insuffi- 
cient data, if any at all. “It is true,” writes Lord 
Bacon in his essay Of Atheism, “that a little philosophy 
inclineth men’s minds to atheism, but depth in philo- 
sophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion; for 
while the mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no 
farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them 
confederate, and linked together, it must needs fly to 
Providence and Deity.” 

And even supposing that a man should have read 
all sorts of books with the utmost impartiality and 
intelligence, and that consequently his erudition must 
be exceedingly extensive, his erudition may be of such 
a kind as not merely not to make him a good judge of 
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the profoundly difficult question we are discussing, but 
as actually to disqualify him for being one. 

A man, for instance, may be what is called a well- 
educated man, and yet be an unwisely educated one. 
There are two more or less distinct classes of faculties 
in every man, namely, (1) the religious or spiritual 
faculties; and (2) the intellectual ones. Now, no 
man can be justly said to have been wisely educated 
if the former faculties have been ignored, or at best 
treated with but scant attention, while his intellectual 
faculties have been wrought at and developed to the 
highest degree of perfection they are capable of 
attaining. Should this be so, should the intellectual 
part of a man’s nature be thoroughly well-educated, 
and the religious or spiritual part of it educated 
badly or not at all, the result of course must be, that 
the man will become more and more a purely intel- 
lectual one, less and less a religiously disposed one. 
The difference in development between the two sets 
of faculties will be becoming greater and greater every 
day, unless they are developed equally, the one as 
much as the other. And it is not only that the man 
whose religious faculties are unduly neglected, while his 
intellectual ones are being highly developed, is becom- 
ing less spiritual-minded while he grows more and 
more purely intellectual; this is not the only result 
from the disproportionate education of the two classes 
of his faculties. He will gradually become not 
merely relatively less religious, but, as experience 
teaches, downright irreligious. The development of 
the intellectual and of the religious parts of a man’s 
nature ought, therefore, to go on pari passu, for there 
can be no doubt that if the former part of it be culti- 
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vated, while the latter is let lie neglected, the latter 
is becoming not merely a lageard in comparison with 
the former, but absolutely a laggard in and by itself. 
The following passage from “ Hinds on Inspiration” is 
quoted with much approval by the late Archbishop 
Whately in the eighth of his Lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy: it will help to impress upon you the ill-effects 
of restricting all one’s attention to secular studies: 
——“Jt is a truth which cannot be too strongly insisted 
on, that if the powers of the intellect be strencthened 
by the acquisition of science, professional learning, or 
general literature—in short, secular knowledge, of 
whatever kind, without being proportionately exercised 
on spiritual subjects, its susceptibility of the objections 
which may be urged against revelation will be in- 
creased, without a corresponding increase in the ability 
to remove them. Conscious of having mastered certain 
difficulties that attach to subjects which he has studied, 
one so educated finds it impossible to satisfy himself 
about difficulties in revelation, revelation not having 
received from him the same degree of attention; and, 
forgetful of the unequal distribution of his studies, 
charges the fault on the subject. Doubt, discontent, 
and contemptuous infidelity (more frequently secret 
than avowed) are no unusual results. It seems 
indeed to have been required of us by the Author 
of revelation, that His Word should have a due share 
of our intellect as well as our heart; and that the 
disproportionate direction of our talents, no less than 
of our affections, to the things of this world should 
disqualify us for faith. What is sufficient sacred 
knowledge for an uneducated person, becomes inade- 
quate for him when educated; even as he would be 
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crippled and deformed, if the limb which was strong 
and well-proportioned when he was a child should 
have undergone no progressive change as his bodily 
stature increased and he grew into manhood. We 
must not think to satisfy the divine law by setting 
apart the same absolute amount as the tthe of our 
enlarged understanding, which was due from a nar- 
rower and more barren field of intellectual culture. 

“Nor let it be imagined that this is true only of 
minds highly gifted, and accomplished in science, 
elegant literature, or professional pursuits. It is not 
the absolute amount of worldly acquirements, but the 
proportion that they bear to our religious attainments, 
be these what they may, that is to be dreaded. If 
the balance of intellectual exercise be not preserved, 
the almost certain result will be, either an utter indif- 
ference to religion, or else that slow-corroding scepti- 
cism which is fostered by the consciousness that 
difficulties corresponding to those that continue to 
perplex our view of revelation have, in our other 
pursuits, been long surmounted and removed.” 

And it is not, I may add, merely in regard to the 
religious and intellectual parts of a man’s nature that 
due proportion in the matter of education should be 
carefully observed. The same principle holds good 
also in regard to the development of a man’s physical 
as oat with that of his intellectual nature. 
If the development of the former be cultivated too 
much, that of the latter too little, the result must be 
that, should this disproportionate sort of development 
be continued, the man so educated will grow less 
and less of an intellectual, more and more of a mere 
physical man. Thus in the matter of a man’s educa- 
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tion the rule, Educate all parts of his nature daly and 
proportionately, should always be acted on. 

There are many men, whose opinion concerning 
Christianity cannot be regarded as worth much con- 
sideration, simply because they were born and cradled, 
as it were, as infidels, and educated as such from the 
very beginning and all along. JI have met with men 
of this kind who were so prejudiced against Christianity 
as apparently to regard the case in favour of infidelity 
as quite self-evident, as much so as any of Euclid’s 
axioms, and as capable of demonstrative proof as any of 
his propositions. With such men, of course, all discus- 
sion of the question is vain and useless. Men, as Cesar 
reminds us(G. B. iii. 18), seldom find any difficulty in be- 
lieving what they choose to believe: fere libenter homines 
wd quod volunt credunt. The opinion of men of this 
kind, no matter how learned they may be, is plainly 
then not worth much consideration so far as the 
question of Christianity versus Infidelity is concerned. 
No one, Christian or infidel, is a good judge of a 
question in regard to which he is all prejudice. 

Neither is it only a well-balanced and duly-propor- 
tionate education and freedom from bias, that you 
should look for as qualifications in any one before you 
can wisely regard him as a competent authority in 
divine matters. There is another qualification he also 
should have before he can be wisely regarded by you 
as such, namely, a religious disposition. Unless a 
man is religiously disposed, his opinion concerning the 
Bible is worthless. What can an immoral, ungodly 
man know about high spiritual concerns ?—about 
the efficacy of prayer, for example? or the grace that 
comes from above to those who in God’s law “meditate 
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day and night”? And therefore it is that I would 
not look on such an one as a trustworthy authority 
in respect to these things. 

The mere creature of logic, the “intellectual all-in- 
all,” * is manifestly then not the man to resort to for 
advice in matters which his very education unfits him 
for understanding. No irreligious man can be a trust- 
worthy guide in religious matters. The spiritual 
faculty that is in a man he must obviously try by all 
the customary means to develop, if he really mean 
to cultivate spiritual discernment and to understand 
spiritual things. If this he will not do, he must be 
satisfied just to continue on in his unspiritual blindness 
—blindness for which, exw hypothesi, he seeks no cure. 

Hence it happens that a man may be very clever, 
and exceedingly erudite even in theology, and yet, in 
consequence of his leading an irreligious and immoral 
life, be a most incompetent judge of the question, 
Is Christianity of divine origin? It is a mistake to 
suppose that theological knowledge always brings a 
godly disposition along with it, though as a matter of 
fact, it generally tends to do so; just as it is a mis- 
take to suppose that much reading always brings along 
with it knowledge; or much knowledge, wisdom. 
Spiritual truth cannot be received by persons of cor- 
rupt and unclean lives and unclean conversation, no 
matter how deep and wide their theological knowledge 
may be. “ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine,” are Christ’s 
own words to us upon this point, “lest they turn again 
and rend you” (Matt. vii. 6; and cf. p. 83). 

Many of the sceptics and unbelievers, however, with 

* Wordsworth : “ A Poet’s Epitaph,” 
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whom I have met, I had better add in conclusion, 
were unbelievers or sceptics in appearance and name 
only, not in reality—only sham, self-deceived, super- 
ficial unbelievers; men who had never realised to them- 
selves the unbelief which they professed ; who, in fact, 
had formed no definite opinion whatever one way or 
another about the matter, and appeared moreover satis- 
fied to let their judgment remain in complete suspense. 

What sin and sorrow men of this kind cause, shallow 
and sophistical though so many of them are! Truly, 
indeed, to be grieved for, as the poet Crabbe pathe- 
tically suggests, is the 

““ Wounded heart, 
Chill’d by file doubts which bolder minds impart,” * 


And they do much harm also in this way: they fre- 
quently appear to others, perhaps weaker-minded men 
even than themselves, to be really the infidels which 
they profess to be; and they in this way unfairly add 
to the numerical strength of the army of unbelievers. 

Men perhaps would be more slow to unsettle the 
religious opinions of others if they would only think of 
the terrible wound, which the “dart at random sent ” 
may inflict, and of the solemn manner in which this 
wilful, deliberate scattering of doubts is denounced by 
One whose holiness and meekness and love for mankind 
even the most inveterate unbeliever would not dare to 
call in question. “Whoso,” He says, “shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea” (Mat. xviii. 6). 


* “Sects and Professions in Religion,” 
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Srction 1V.—Two logical fallacies commonly commatted 
by cavillers against Christianity. Lhe question 
entirely one of probability ; not admitting of demon- 
strative proof. 


Most cavillers against the truth of Christianity are 
in their disputations not infrequently guilty of either 
one or both of the following fallacies ; either (a) that of 
arguing from the particular to the universal, or (@) 
that of begging the question. 

(2) “This argument in defence of Christianity,” 
says he who fallaciously argues from the particular 
to the universal, “is unsound. Therefore all argu- 
ments in defence of Christianity are probably equally 
unsound.” Now, this is a very illogical conclusion. 
For there may be twenty arguments, not to say one, 
in defence of Christianity, all of them weak and in- 
valid, and yet Christianity may be a revealed religion 
for all that; seeing that there may be an equal number, 
or even a greater number,-of other arguments in 
defence of it, all of them sound and valid. 

The question, Is Christianity of divine origin? you 
will perceive, is not one which, like one of the pro- 
positions in Euclid, can be proved to demonstration. 
On the contrary: it is a question of probability, and 
depends wholly for its solution on the weight and 
soundness of the several arguments that can be adduced 
on both sides, to be weighed the one set against the 
other. 

(8) The other common fallacy, of which the ordinary 
objectors to Christianity are for the most part guilty, 
is that of begging the question. This they do ina 
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variety of ways. They will mis-describe, for instance, 
the doctrines of the atonement; of the punishment of 
the wicked, and the reward of the good, after death; 
of justification, and other essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and then they will turn on you and ask you, 
Who in his senses could believe in these absurdities ? 
who in a religion all compact of them? It will gene- 
rally suffice for you to meet opponents of this kind 
with a denial of their premisses. You may inform 
them that the views which they have described as the 
Bible views concerning the atonement, punishment 
after death, rewards, justification, are not the Bible 
views concerning any of these things; and that, accord- 
ingly, the arguments founded by them on their own 
imaginary foundations, on their own misrepresentations, 
on their own caricatures of the truth, must all fall to 
the ground, being completely worthless. Perhaps 
they may assure you in reply, that some eminent 
Christians hold the views which you are pleased to 
accuse them of misrepresenting or caricaturing. This 
you may admit or deny according to the circumstances 
of the case; but you may add, that some eminent 
Christians hold religious views from which Butler and 
Paley would strongly dissent, and that in no case is 
the Bible responsible for either the misstatements or 
exaggerations of individuals, no matter how eminent. 
Than the fallacy of begging the question there are 
few more common ones. I was present the other 
day at an altercation between two gentlemen. The 
one had accused the other of acting inequitably 
by him, though not (he admitted) <dlegally. “How 
inequitably?” asked the accused one, at the same time 
denying the charge. . “Because,” was the reply, “you 
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propose to act hardly by me: you are taking an unfair 
advantage of having the Jaw on your side, though you 
have not justice.” This is an instance of the fallacy 
we are speaking of, the questions in this case actu- 
ally being, Was there any “unfair” advantage taken 
of the law or not? and Was there any “hard” 
dealing in consequence thereof or not? These were 
the questions to be proved. Yet this gentleman 
assumed them as if already proved and granted. This 
is just what is being done every day with the Bible, 
People will assume as true things which are not true. 
To the doctrines which they have thus assumed, or 
the facts which they have invented for themselves, 
they next proceed to give ugly names; and then, 
_looking on their own misrepresentations as facts, they 
go on to found on them arguments, and draw from 
these certain conclusions. Grant them their premisses, 
and their conclusions are, perhaps, drawn fairly enough ; 
but deny them their premisses, and their conclusions 
will at once fall to pieces, even as a child’s house built 
of cards when a breath is blown on it. 

Another form of this. fallacy, that of “begging the 
question,” constantly to be met with, is that of ridicul- 
ing and railing at the very opinion or fact concerning 
which the discussion may be going on. Obviously 
the railer, by the very act of his railing, is begging the 
question, for he is evidently assuming that what he 
rails at and derides deserves to be railed at and 
derided, and yet this is the very thing that requires 
to be proved. The man who thus scoffs at his op- 
ponent’s statements of facts or opinions deserves not 
respectful treatment from him. For why waste your 


time arguing with one who treats your views with 
D 
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banter and contempt? Such an one is quite unworthy 
of being argued with seriously, until at least he has 
learned to treat your views, whether he differ from 
you about them or not, as though they might possibly 
be true, and therefore with earnest respect. The 
man who will not listen respectfully to an argument 
is-not the sort of man to be argued with. 

To give instances of all the logical fallacies, of 
which the majority of cavillers at Christianity with 
whom one meets are guilty, would take me beyond 
the prearranged design of my essay. Two of the 
commonest fallacies committed by them I have men- 
tioned. Let defenders of Christianity always be on 
their guard against these. If they are, they will 
snatch away from many a man, anxious to argue them — 
into infidelity, the laurels he had hoped to put upon — 
his brow as the reward for his victory in the debate, 
and show him that for the nonce, at all events, he was 
an unsound reasoner, and a mere pretender to knowledge 
so far as Christianity is concerned. _ : 

In his charming essay in “ Parting Words to Boys 
Leaving School,” on “The Dangers and Safeguards of 
College-lite,’” Mr. Monck, speaking of the avoidance of 
scepticism, makes the following observations :—“To 
avoid such consequences as these” (de. the con- 
sequences of scepticism) “the first requisite is to 
acquire the power of distinguishing between a sound 
and an unsound argument. A knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of logic will here prove of 
great use to you, though I regard many of the techni- 
calities of that science as equally barren and frivolous. 
Nor is it enough to distinguish between a sound and 
an unsound argument simply. Arguments are but 
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rarely demonstrative, and sound arguments sometimes 
differ considerably in force; and you must make sure 
likewise that you see exactly what the argument 
proves, for you will very often find that though it 
proves something, it does not prove the whole of what 
the writer intended to establish by means of it. The 
next requisite for escaping scepticism is, whenever you 
are called upon to decide an important question, to 
judge it upon the whole of the evidence. This seems 
an almost needless caution, yet I believe nine-tenths 
of the false conclusions that men arrive at are owing 
to the neglect of it. The advocate of some current 
theological system will, if called on to prove it, pro- 
duce perhaps a strong (but not absolutely conclusive) 
argument in its favour, based on quotations from the 
Bible, and probably the authority of the Church and 
its recognised exponents. You point out that his 
system leads to some strange and improbable conse- 
quences. He replies: ‘I have proved its truth, and 
you must accept it irrespective of its consequences.’ 
This answer simply amounts to a demand that the 
question shall be decided by the external evidence to 
the exclusion of the internal. Where the arguments 
in favour of any theory are not demonstrative but 
probable, its consequences form a part of the evidence 
for or against it, and ought to be fully weighed before 
we arrive at any conclusion as to which way the 
balance of probability inclines. Then turn to the 
Deist and ask him why he rejects the evidences of 
Christianity, and he replies: ‘ Because I find so many 
absurdities in the system that I have no alternative 
but to disbelieve it.’ Here is a demand that the 
internal evidence alone shall be considered, and that 
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the external shall be entirely thrown aside. In both 
cases the method of judging has been faulty; and 
if the conclusion arrived at is erroneous, the fact is 
already accounted for... . 

“Take, if possible” (he continues) “a view of the whole 
question, if it be one of sufficient importance to render 
a decision imperative. Enumerate all the ways in 
which it might be proved or disproved with certainty 
or probability, and try if any of these have been 
omitted or slurred over in the arguments before you. 
I do not mean that it is necessary or even possible for 
you to know all the arguments on both sides, even on 
a question of such vital importance as the truth or 
falsehood of Christianity, but you can know all classes 
of arguments, and obtain at least a good general idea 
of the force of those in each class. Having done this, 
decide the question for yourself, taking care that you 
are not influenced in your decision by vanity, love of 
paradox, or party-spirit, but solely by a disinterested 
love of truth; and when this course is adopted, I do 
not think you will ever find the scales so evenly 
balanced as to prevent you from coming to any con- 
clusion.” 

But, let me add, even if you should happen to find 
the arguments for and against Christianity so evenly 
balanced (and the question is manifestly purely one 
of a balance of evidence) as to preclude your coming 
to any conclusion as to which side, so far as the 
argument is concerned, has the better of it, then will 
come in Bishop Butler’s great argument, that in this 
case it is better for us to be on the “safe” side. We 
are now assuming that our head and heart are both at 
fault, and that after all our conscientious efforts to 
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arrive at a conclusion in the matter we are unable 
todo so. Under these circumstances, it will be more 
prudent for us to take the side of Christianity, for this 
reason: if Christianity be in reality true, we shall have 
lost nothing, while we shall have gained an immensity 

by having regulated our lives conformably to its prin- 
ciples. If, on the other hand, Christianity should prove 
in the end to be false, we who, though in doubt and 
suspense on the subject, nevertheless lived in sincere 
conformity with its principles, shall have undoubtedly 
lost nothing, while we shall have gained much, so far 
as our moral and spiritual faculties and true happiness 
in this life are concerned, through having subjected 
ourselves constantly to its manifold beneficent influ- 
ences and restraints. “ Would it not be madness for 
a man to forsake a safe road, and prefer to it one in 
which he acknowledges there were an even chance he 
should lose his life, though there were an even chance 
likewise of his getting safe through it?” [Butler’s 
Charge, 1751.] 

I find myself incapable of imagining why—still 
supposing that the arguments for and against Chris- 
tianity are in our minds equally balanced—any man 
who has studied the question should join the infidel 
side rather than that of Christianity. 

What are the chief features of Christianity, which 
we see men so often deliberately abandoning for the 
sake of infidelity—of Christianity, I mean, pure and 
undefiled, such as the simple, unprejudiced eye can 
see it for itself, unmixed with any superstition or 
cant or rant of men, in its primal source, the Bible ? 
They are these: freedom of conscience; freedom of 
thought ; an untrammelled religious and secular educa- 
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tion; enlightenment, and progress; purity of senti- 
ment, of speech, of act; uncompromising hostility to 
immorality of every kind; heart-improving, soul- 
ennobling motives; faith in our Redeemer, and a life- 
long communion with Him; benevolence, charity, 
goodwill towards all men; with the glorious hope of a 
glorious future state before us, in which loved and 
loving ones long, long separated, may hope to meet 
again, to separate no more—oh, comfort unutterable 
to those that mourn! a state in which we have reason 
to believe we shall enjoy perfect happiness; in which 
there is no sin, no sorrow; in which mere existence is 
bliss, and life is eternal. Such are the essential features 
of Christianity, which all may readily discover for 
themselves in the pages of the unparalleled Book. 
And assuredly such a religion is better than no 
religion. What are the leading features of infidelity, 
in order that we may contrast them with those ot 
Christianity ? They are difficult to describe, for each 
of them is a negation: there is nothing of the posi- 
tive about infidelity. You can portray the principal 
features of Christianity, but it is different with infi- 
delity. Infidelity has no advantages that I am aware 
of, of which Christianity does not possess fully as 
large a store; while Christianity, on the other hand, 
possesses advantages in ripe abundance to none of 
which does infidelity lay any claim. The principal 
features of Infidelity are, that those who profess it 
are without a God to commune with, One ever ready 
to befriend them, if only faithfully asked; without a 
future state of endless bliss to look forward to, in which 
to be rewarded for all their good deeds done here, in 
which to find comfort and consolation for all the tears 
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they shed here, for all the sorrows they here endured, 
in which to meet once again the loved ones from 
whom they may have been, or soon may be, sepa- 
rated by death ; without any motives urging them on 
to virtue which the Christian does not also possess ; 
without all the motives which he does—such motives, 
for example, as love of Christ our Saviour, hope of 
that heaven I have just referred to, and, inferior 
though this motive be, fear of future punishment ; 
without any easily defined principle of action; without 
the liberty to let the still small voice within them 
freely plead that there is a God; without anything 
sure and certain to look forward to beyond the damp, 
dark, dank earth to which their bodies of earth, earthy, 
are to return—to return, as they suppose, for evermore. 
Have true Christians, then, any reason to regret that 
neither their heads nor their hearts will allow them to 
be unbelievers ? Their heads and their hearts, I say, 
for do we not feel in our hearts, and know as a fact, 
that the basis of all that is good, and of all real happi- 
ness, and of all true comfort, is religion ? Do we not 
feel, and know, that all who have been good and 
great without religion would have been better and 
ereater with religion? that all who have found com- 
fort and consolation without religion would have been 
more comforted, more consoled, with religion ? 

“When ranting round in pleasure’s ring,’ to quote 
the pathetic words wrung from the heart of the truth- 
loving Burns, in one of his remorseful moods, 


“When ranting round in pleasure’s ring, 
Religion may be blinded ; 
Or, if she gie a random sting, 
It may be little minded ; 
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But when on life we’re tempest-driv’n, 
A conscience but a canker, 
A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heaven 
Is sure a noble anchor !” 
(Epistle to a young friend.) 


How slow to fling away such “a noble anchor” one 
should be! What anchor comparable to it has the 
unbeliever? What anchor, indeed, at all 2 


SEcTION V.—On some good ways of replying to 
cavillers, 


Perhaps the safest mode of disarming a companion 
who may challenge you with this and that objection 
to the Bible, is a refusal to argue with him at all—a 
refusal based on the frank, honest plea of your unfor- 
tunate want of knowledge of the subject. Let your 
ignorance, until it be removed by prayerful study, be 
your shield, your protection: behind it while it lasts, 
you had better, for your own sake and truth’s sake, 
shelter yourselves. Your ignorance will be your best 
defence, far better than any amount of heated dispu- 
tation. Acting, then, on this principle, namely, that 
you had better avoid all disputes concerning Chris- 
tianity, if with its evidences you do not happen 
to be well acquainted, let your manly answer to an 
opponent, who tries to draw you into a discussion 
upon the subject, be somewhat after this fashion :— 
“TI really do not fully understand these things,” you 
may reply to him. “ My knowledge on the subject is 
next to nothing; and your own is, possibly, not much 
more extensive or deep. A discussion, then, between 
you and me would be but a foolish, useless, and 
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unentertaining expenditure of valuable time. No 
good of any kind ‘could come from it. This, that, and 
the other objection which you have been urging 
against Christianity appear to me, I must admit, to 
be exceedingly formidable. This, however, does not 
startle me nor unsettle my views in the least; for, as 
I have said, I know very little about the subject; and 
it seems to me more than probable that Dr. Salmon 
or Dean Gwynn, or any other able and well-read 
theologian, could refute these objections of yours, how 
weighty so ever they may seem to you or me, in a 
moment or two. hey are thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject: Zam not. Go and discuss the question with 
one of them; and when you have proved successful in 
the contest, then you may come back tome. Further- 
more,” you may continue, “I did study, though 
somewhat hastily, I admit, the Christian evidences 
long ago. The details of my reading I have 
unfortunately long since forgotten; but the con- 
clusion I came to at the time was, that the Scrip- 
tures, taking them all in all, and not picking out for 
special criticism this or that isolated point in them, 
bear, as a whole, clear, unmistakable evidences of 
being of divine origin, all the objections to them and 
the difficulties notwithstanding. At the same time I 
feel certain,” you may add, “I should be able to give 
a satisfactory explanation of many of these difficulties 
and objections, if only I had then studied more closely, 
and were now better acquainted with, the Bible and 
the Christian evidences.” 

If you have never studied the Christian evidences 
at all, there is clearly still more reason why you 
should not enter into any prolonged or animated dis- 
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cussion with another as to the truth or untruth of 
Christianity. For if your opponent happen to know 
more upon the subject than you do (even though that 
more be absolutely very little), he will get the better 
of you in the argument from the beginning; and all 
the more so, of course, if he happen to be not only a 
better-informed, but also at the same time a cleverer 
debater than yourself. You will be sure to advance 
weak and irrelevant arguments, if you argue ignorantly 
and stupidly, and these your opponent will probably 
find little difficulty in refuting. And in case he 
should refute them, he and the bystanders will be 
certain to conclude, illogically no doubt, that because 
this and that argument urged by you was miserably 
weak, ali arguments in defence of Christianity must be 
equally weak. If you cannot then defend Christianity 
with ability, knowledge, skill, avoid entirely contro- 
versial disputations. Paley, Butler, Whately, Westcott, 
Lee, Magee, Rogers, and many other able, thoughtful, 
learned theologians have written in defence of Chris- 
tianity. To their writings you need not be afraid to 
refer your opponents. In their hands you may safely 
leave the great cause. (Cf. books in Appendix I.) 
Another plan of action I would wish to recommend 
to you, should you ever be dragged into an argument 
in defence of Christianity, is this: do not assume that 
every statement made by your opponent is true; 
assume rather that each statement he makes is at 
least doubtful, and you will be nearer the truth. A 
tolerably flat contradiction will generally, in all pro- 
bability, dispose of most of his arguments. You may 
say to him, “I do not exactly agree with you as to 
the relevancy of this statement,” and, “I am very 
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doubtful as to the correctness of that one,” and, “ As 
to this point you are certainly misinformed,” and so 
forth. A sceptical frame of mind is certainly a 
proper one, in my opinion, in which to approach a 
sceptic, especially if you yourself are not accustomed 
to arguing, or well made up in the Christian evidences. 
You may not be able to prove that every statement 
such an one may make is false, but you may be able 
to demonstrate that it is at least questionable whether 
any statement made by him is fully true or not. 

Nor is it only in theological discussions that it 
is well to be on your guard against believing every- 
thing said by everybody one meets as if it were an 
undoubted truth. People are constantly making asser- 
tions that are neither in spirit nor in letter true. 
It was only the other day that I heard the following 
statement gravely made with the most oracular air by 
a gentleman at a dinner-party :— 

“It is a curious fact,” he said, “that the public 
schools of England have been completely beaten by 
the private schools at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations.” The statement at first passed 
quite unchallenged: the listeners were all quite ready 
to believe it, and probably to repeat it, too, on the 
first convenient opportunity. I do not happen to 
know whether the statement is true or not; but this 
I know, that neither did the speaker, even though he 
posed as a literary man and an authority on educa- 
tional subjects. This we found out when one of the 
company quietly asked him what were “ the public 
schools of England?” and what was the proper 
definition of “a public school”? and in what class 
were Malvern, Cheltenham, and Clifton Colleges, and 
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Rossall School, placed ? and what were the data for 
his assertion? and whether he could give him any 
statistics in the matter? On not one of these ques- 
tions could our friend give us the least information. 
In fact, he was an impostor—affecting to have 
a knowledge of things of which he really knew 
nothing: even so, generally, is the caviller at religion. 

We must not assume that all objections to Chris- 
tianity are well founded, and all objectors well informed 
and sincere. “ Were we to presume that every prin- 
ciple is dubious against which spurious objections may 
be contrived, we should be quickly led into universal 
scepticism. The two ways in which the ingenuity of 
speculative men has been most commonly employed, 
are dogmatical assertions of doubtful opinions, and 
subtle cavils against certain truths.” (‘“ Gerard’s Dis- 
sertations,” ll. 4). 


SEcTION VI.—On the becoming standpoint from which to 
view the ordinary oljections to Christianity. 


But are there not many difficulties in the way of 
believing in the inspiration of the Bible ?—many objec- 
tions to the entire Christian scheme? No doubt there 
are—objections and difficulties too numerous to be even 
cursorily named in a brief essay of the nature this 
purports to be. Against what great truth, indeed, may 
there not be plausible areuments urged? And more 
than this: the difficulties and objections are of such a 
nature that we cannot reasonably expect they will 
ever be totally done away with so long as we are in 
this life. The most we can expect is, that they will, 
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in due time, be a good deal diminished, both in their 
number and their force, for all who are in earnest 
in their prayers that God may give them “increase of 
grace to hear meekly His Word, and to receive it with 
pure affection, and to bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit.” “Draw nigh to God, and He,” we are pro- 
mised (and the promise we should never forget), “and 
He will draw nigh to you” (James iv. 8). And again, 
“Tf any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself’”—and whoso loves Him does His will; 
whoso does His will loves Him (John vii. 17, and xiv. 
21, 23). It is, moreover, possible that the difficulties 
in the way of believing in Christianity were actually 
designed in order to test our faith—that, in fact, 
all the temptations, and dangers, and difficulties, and 
disappointments of this troublesome world were 
designedly pre-arranged by God, in His infinite 
wisdom, as a means of trying and disciplining and 
purifying our moral and spiritual natures. Were there, 
indeed, a new revelation to be given to us, which 
would at once sweep away to the winds every possible 
doubt concerning Christianity, and so force, as it were, 
from each of us the verdict “proven,” there would, 
of course, be thenceforward no longer any moral pro- 
bation involved inextricably in the way in which the 
Scriptures have been presented to us, and that from 
the very beginning. For from the very beginning, be 
it noted, the evidence in favour of the divine origin of 
our religion was not of such a kind as to preclude 
every possibility of doubt. From the commencement 
of Christ’s mission there were doubts entertained 
almost universally, even among His own brethren 
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(John vii. 5), as to His being the Christ—which 
doubts culminated when the Jewish mob in their 
anger shouted, “Away with Him! crucify Him! 
crucify Him!” and “Not this man, but Barabbas.” 
Nor were the doubts of the unbelieving Jews in the 
least allayed even by the extraordinary removal of 
His body from the grave—the story then studiously 
circulated by the elders was that the body was stolen 
while the soldiers slept (Matt. xxviii. 11-16); nor by 
the descent, according to promise, of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost—when some mocking said, 
“These men are full of new wine” (Acts ii. 13). 

And then, in addition to this, you are bound in all 
honesty to remember, what I have already impressed 
upon you, that what may seem to young men, unversed 
in theological literature, to be grave, insuperable objec- 
tions to the theory that Christianity is from God, may 
be really no objections whatsoever in the minds of 
those wiser and more learned persons than yourselves, 
who have thought proper to study the science of theo- 
logy with the devout, thoughtful care it deserves. 
Exclaim not, then, e¥pyxa! nor fancy yourselves 
mighty, original discoverers in respect to the truths of 
Christianity, because you yourselves, who have taken 
so little trouble to make yourselves acquainted with the 
Bible and the evidences, find it difficult to answer this, 
that, and the other objection to these truths. Remem- 
ber the old story of “The mountain in travail.” You, 
perhaps, have never studied properly the Christian 
evidences; you have possibly, indeed, about the Bible 
itself been most culpably indifferent. And if this 
be so, you cannot reasonably expect to understand 
in all its bearings a question so thickly surrounded 
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with immense difficulties as that of whether Chris- 
tianity be from heaven or of men. Je simply candid 
and honest, and pretend not to possess a knowledge of 
a subject that is hedged in with such enormous diffi- 
culties as Christianity is, if the knowledge you do not 
really possess. Be not deceivers of others, deceivers 
of yourselves, by affecting to understand all about the 
many fors and againsts of that sublime, most difficult 
theme of which you are, ex hypothesi, excessively 
ignorant. Do not fancy you can understand theo- 
logy without studying it any more than any other 
subject. 

And it must not be forgotten that the evidences in 
favour of Christianity are cumulative; that is, they do 
not depend on this argument, or that, or another, but 
on a very great many—in fact, on an immense 
chain of various arguments, all converging to one and 
the same conclusion. There are difficulties, no doubt, 
as is admitted by all, in the way of believing in 
the Bible. There may be an objection brought, for 
example, against this or that passage in one of the 
Gospels. But the objector should not forget that there 
are four Gospels, and that nothing he can urge as an 
objection to any one passage in one Gospel, can in- 
validate the testimony of the corresponding passages 
in the other Gospels, seeing that each of these Gospels 
must be, at least to some extent, regarded as separate 
and distinct evidence by itself. 

The Christian knows he cannot prove to demonstra- 
tion that Christianity is divine. But he has satisfied 
himself, by means of prayerful study, that the evidence 
for outweighs that against its being so. Hence his 
belief, his hope, his happiness. 
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Section VII.—On the carrying of the war into the 
enemy's quarters. 


But you may do more than act merely on the 
defensive in dealing with a caviller at your religion 
who insists upon your arguing the question with him. 
It may be advisable sometimes to lay aside the defensive, 
and become, in your turn, the attacking party, thus 
carrying the war home into the enemy’s quarters. 
When this is the part you mean to assume, you may 
inquire of your opponent, How does he account for 
the origin, the enormous growth, and the present high 
position of the Christian religion on the earth—its 
position, you may remind him, not among the most 
unenlightened and uncivilised, but amongst the most 
enlightened and civilised nations in the world? If 
Christianity be an uninspired religion, is it not mira- 
culous, you may ask him, that a religion should have 
originated in the brains of a few lowly Galileans which 
had in it such extraordinary vitality as to be able to 
take root, and spread, and bear such abundant, good, 
and beautiful fruit as Christianity has borne, and is 
bearing, all the world over? And you may remind 
him that the Christian religion extended its sway over 
the hearts and minds of men not by means of the 
sword—the sword was never employed to extend 


Christianity—that those who employed it did not at 


once violate both the spirit and the letter of one of its 
Founder’s own commands, and injure materially the 
Christian cause; not by means of rewards offered to its 
adherents in heaven and on earth, such as could not 
fail to appeal to the baser sensual feelings within 
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them; but simply of and by itself, by its own inherent 
force; unaided by the great or the rich, by kings or 
princes, by haughty priests or powerful conquerors. 
How indeed could, all this be, you may ask hin, if 
Jesus Christ were not the Son of God? 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-five years ago there 
was no such thing as Christianity. About this time, 
however, in the days of Herod the king there was 
born, and that, too, in accordance with prophecy, 
in a stable in Bethlehem a child who was called 
Jesus, %.¢, Saviour. This child was proclaimed by an 
angel to be Christ the Lord (Luke i, 8-11). When 
this child grew up to man’s estate, He went about 
teaching in the synagogues, preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness 
and of disease among the people (Matt. iv. 23). 
From His childhood up He was an absolutely perfect 
character—the only model man in history. How mar- 
vellous this perfection, if the whole story be a mere 
Jewish fiction! The Jews crucified Him in 33 A.D. 

Reflect for a moment on the full significance of 
these two letters AD. What is their meaning? How 
did they originate? When? Ponder, too, at the 
same time the full significance of the letters B.C. 
Consider also from the Christian’s standpoint the sig- 
nificance of the Lord’s day (why changed from the 
Jewish Sabbath 2), of the Lord’s Supper (memorial of 
His death); consider, in short, the existence in the 
world of the visible church. Think of the fact that 
nineteen centuries ago the name of Christian had never 
yet been heard; that there was no gathering together 
then into churches on the first day of the week for the 


purpose of prayer and praise. And compare with 
E 
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this the fact that there are now above four hundred 
millions of people spread over the globe—z.e., about 
one-third of its entire population—who profess them- 
selves Christians. Reflect on the enormous mass of 
people who no longer ago than last Sunday swarmed to 
church, chapel, and meeting-house, to acknowledge and 
confess their manifold sins and wickedness, to render 
thanks unto God for the great benefits that they had re- 
ceived at His hands, to set forth His most worthy praise, 
to hear His most holy Word, and to ask Him to grant 
them, for Christ’s sake, those things which are requisite 
and necessary as well for the body as the soul. 

Propose, I say, to your opponent to ponder these 
things, and ask him how can he explain, if that little 
child were not really the Christ (Anointed), the only- 
begotten Son of God, the origin and growth of Christi- 
anity ?—its wondrous growth, so truly like the grain 
of mustard seed to which its Founder Himself com- 
pared it, “ which indeed is the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof”? Your opponent may 
try to explain as best he may how it is that. Christi- 
anity originated, and has spread, and prospered as it 
has done, even though not of heavenly origin. It 
will be yours to closely examine and criticise his 
explanation; and it is more than probable you will 
find that, how much soever open to objection the 
orthodox account of the origin and growth of Chris- 
tianity may be, his account of it will be open to ob- 
jections far more numerous, far more grave. 

Is it hatred of law and order, or vanity, or love of 
truth, or philanthropy, or innate wickedness, or a 
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desire to make-a livelihood—or what is it, that makes 
some men so painfully, so zealously anxious to prove 
it improbable (they cannot prove it démpossible) that 
Christianity is divine ? 

But supposing, you may suggest to your opponent, 
that, for the sake of argument, those pressing, pushing 
unbelievers who have made themselves so remarkable by 
their inveterate antagonism to Christianity, should at 
last gain the victory, and be actually enabled to prove 
to complete demonstration that the Christian religion 
is of merely human origin and development, how 
little, you may ask him, would the world gain by 
their success in the controversy ? 

If to-morrow we were all to renounce our belief 
in Jesus Christ, and to swear allegiance to the 
leaders of the atheist army, and Bibles were to be 
everywhere burned by the hands of the common hang- 
man all over the world, would the infidels themselves 
have much cause, you may ask your opponent, to 
rejoice in their triumph? Would there be from to- 
morrow forward less sin in the world than there was 
before, less lawlessness, less sorrow, less remorse ? 
Would there be more truth, benevolence, honour, self- 
denial, charity, purity, chivalry, conscientiousness, hope- 
fulness, regard for law and order—would there be, 
in short, more happiness, than there was before ? 

And how very difficult a thing it is to imagine so 
total an eclipse as the complete extinction of our great 
religion, the entire withdrawal of all the splendid 
light that was ever shed by Christianity on mankind! 

To imagine it even is almost an impossibility. For, 
no matter how much infidelity may ever spread, the 
good and noble things which Christianity in its pros- 
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perous days was able to effect could never all be 
wholly done away with. Its influence for good, direct 
and indirect, must assuredly last for ever. Were, how- 
ever, the sun of Christianity to go down at last, would 
even the infidel himself wish, you may further ask 
him, that there should be no twilight? Would even 
the infidel himself wish, all his talking notwithstanding, 
‘that the setting should be for ever—for ever ? 


SECTION VIII.—On the sin and folly of reading 
erreligious and immoral books. 


A, ANTI-RELIGIOUS Books. 


A little time ago a friend of mine—a not undis- 
tinguished lawyer—strongly urged upon me the pro- 
priety of my reading a certain book which he 
characterised as a remarkably clever attack upon 
Christianity. Its arguments, he assured me, could 
not fail to convince the most fervent of believers, I 
only mention this circumstance as an example of 
what is a matter of frequent occurrence. 

Now, though my officious friend had read with 
evident relish this so-described remarkably clever 
attack upon Christianity, which he had taken the 
trouble of recommending to my special attention, yet 
he scarcely knew anything, nor did he care to learn 
anything, of all that had been written in defence of 
those ennobling, inspiring Christian truths, the attack 
on which he had read so zealously, and apparently so 
much enjoyed. This I ascertained from the gentle- 
man himself on a very slight examination of his 
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claims to be considered as a trustworthy authority on 
scriptural subjects, a safe guide through those divine 
regions which he wished me to explore in his com- 
pany. He had never read, I found, a line of the 
Scriptures in Greck ; of Hebrew he did not know a 
letter; of the Bible itself his knowledge was scarcely 
equal to that possessed by the average schoolboy of 
sixteen ; of the standard orthodox theological works 
written in defence of Christianity he had not read 
even one; of the wonderfully consoling and strength- 
ening and converting power of the Bible, to be 
properly appreciated only by those who read it with 
a right spirit, of this he professed to know, personally, 
absolutely nothing. In short, to the study of the 
Christian evidences he had never devoted even one 
brief day of his entire life. And yet, these facts not- 
withstanding, he had been content to read with con- 
siderable attention a clever work, purposely written 
as an attack on the Christian religion; and, from his 
having done so, he modestly fancied himself justified 
in regarding himself for all time to come as a first- 
rate judge of the merits, pro and con, of the pro- 
foundly difficult and vast case ; as one whose opinion 
about it was, forsooth, thenceforward to be considered 
by others as truly valuable; as one who had a right 
to dictate in future to his neighbours the irreligious 
opinions which they ought to adopt, the religious 
opinions which they ought to abandon. 

The book so gratuitously recommended to me I 
refused to read; not, I may mention, because I felt in 
the least degree afraid that my belief in Christianity 
would be in any way shaken by it, but for the very 
opposite reason. I was conscious that it probably 
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would not influence my belief in my religious creed ; 
and at the same time I felt conscious that the reading 
of such a book would give me, personally, no pleasure 
whatever. Once, now many years ago, I studied with 
not a little care the evidences of Christianity, and 
the result of my study was, that I made up my mind 
that Christianity was of divine origin, and from that 
time forth I have taken it and believed in it just as it 
is, difficulties, objections, and all. 

Having come, then, to the conclusion, on the evi- 
dence, that the Christian’s religion is from heaven, ° 
this, that, or the other objection to it cannot alter my 
belief in it. I have read enough of the evidences to 
know that the question is an immensely difficult one ; 
that to go fully into them all would require a lifetime. 
It is clear, that in the case of all historical narrative 
one must take a great deal on trust; that it would 
be quite impossible for me, for example, to set about, 
myself, to prove and verify the existence of all the 
historical characters, or of all the places on the earth’s 
surface, of which I have ever read in tale or history ; 
that to begin to admit into my mind doubts concerning 
everything which I could not to complete demonstration 
prove would be to become sceptical about everything 
—-sceptical, let us say, about the existence of Bishop 
Butler, whom I never saw, or the city of Damascus, 
which I have never visited. That Bishop Butler lived, 
however, and wrote the “ Analogy,” and that there is 
such a city as Damascus, I am quite convinced in my 
own mind. These things, and all things of the kind, 
I take for granted: so do we all. He would be a 
fool who would advisedly reduce himself to the mental 
condition of universal scepticism. I am_ satisfied 
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accordingly to take Christianity as it is, and believe in 
it as a divine religion, given by the Creator Himself to 
His creatures. Conscious of the infinite task it would 
be for any man to go himself to the bottom of the 
question, Is Christianity a revealed religion? I do 
not attempt it, nor do I pine over my incapability to 
do so. To go to the bottom of it, I should be obliged 
to master the Hebrew tongue; to read and read and 
read again the Scriptures in the original; to study 
and ponder Scripture commentary upon commentary, 
ancient and modern, by the score; to compare the 
conclusions of one biblical annotator with those arrived 
at by another; to travel probably in the Holy Land, 
and so forth. Now, what man has leisure time, or 
ability, or indeed money, for all these things ? In 
short, we must take many things on trust. To go to 
the bottom of the question, Is Christianity of divine 
origin ? is simply an impossibility for any of us. 
Why then, once we feel reasonably satisfied, on the 
evidence, that Christianity is in all probability of divine 
origin, should we undertake to read books specially 
written to prove that it isnot? Now that I am firmly 
convinced that Christianity is true, no such books 
are likely to exercise any practical influence on my 
belief. And in order to find time to read them, I 
should be obliged to give up either the study of other 
books, which are of more interest to me, or some 
portion of my leisure hours—hours already too brief 
as it is. Such books are, besides, troublesome and irri- 
tating books to read, no matter how firm the reader's 
belief in Christianity may be. One feels as he reads 
them that the objections to Christianity with which 
they abound cannot all, or, possibly, even any of 
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them, be properly answered by himself; yet believing, 
as he presumably does, in Christianity on the evidence, 
he feels that these objections can be answered, though 
not by himself—a not very comfortable feeling. 

But besides these objections to reading these books, 
there is a worse one: they may possibly make an 
impression on your mind, especially if you do not 
happen to be particularly strong-minded, far deeper 
than you are conscious of at the time. And in your 
weaker moments, when prostrated perhaps by illness, 
or in an unusually despondent state of mind from 
other causes, the arguments against Christianity which 
you once read in these books, and had to all intents 
and purposes forgotten, may recur to you with a force 
and clearness far greater than they had struck you 
with when you read them for the first time, perhaps 
years and years before. And when this may happen 
to a man, who is not at the time fully master of his 
intellect and lord of his will, the consequences may be 
of the most disastrous kind. Books, therefore, written 
specially against Christianity I should certainly coun- 
sel young men like you whom I am addressing not 
to read. They can do the reader no good: they are 
capable of doing him much harm; and they are sure, 
as was lately observed by a distinguished Church 
dignitary, to leave in the mouth a nasty taste. 

The study of the Bible, and of the Christian evi- 
dences generally, will naturally engage the attention 
of every Christian young man before he begin to read 
what has been written on the other side of the ques- 
tion. His conscience, common sense, natural affection, 
and feeling of propriety, will combine in whispering 
in his ear that it is not very likely that the religion 
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which his parents professed, the religion they had him 
brought up in, the religion of his country, is false. He 
will instinctively prefer some religion to no religion: 
it is natural to men to do so. He will of himself 
rather have a God to pray to than not. And therefore 
it is that he will of himself be anxious in the first 
instance—that is, if he will let his own best feelings 
have their full sway—to find out what has been written 
in defence of the truth of his religion rather than what 
has been written against it. During the process of 
investigating the question, it may be sometimes ad- 
visable for one, who feels that he cannot make up his 
mind upon the subject, to study some of the books that 
have been written on the unbeliever’s side of the ques- 
tion, as soon as he has grown to man’s estate. But 
to young men whose intellects are not yet matured, 
whose experience of life is necessarily small, and 
whose theological knowledge is very slight, evil rather 
than good, pain rather than pleasure, must generally 
come from the reading of anti-religious books, once 
they have studied the evidences in favour of Christi- 
anity sufficiently to make it seem to them probable 
that Christianity is of divine origin. Why should any 
man be desirous of keeping his mind in a state of 
constant suspense, of perpetual doubt? How unen- 
viable the mental state of sceptics—without a light to 
cuide them, a harbour to steer for, 


“ Wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose barque drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er shall be! ties 


Why then deliberately set about unsettling your 
slowly arrived at religious opinions? Surely you will 


* Byron: “ Childe Harold,” IIL., 70. 
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not be justified in so doing simply because this, that, 
or some other person assures you, that he believes he 
has discovered some argument against the truth of 
Christianity which was never heard of before, or 
imagines that he can state the case against Christi- 
anity more strongly than it was ever stated previ- 
ously, As long as our minds are in any doubt upon 
the subject, to sift and weigh the evidence on both 
sides of the question is our positive duty, as soon as 
we are old enough to be able to do so with dis- 
criminating skill, and sober, well-regulated judgment. 
But once we have concluded from the evidence 
that Christianity is of divine origin, and the Bible 
true, then, as a general rule, from that time forward, 
the less we have to do with anti-religious books the 
better. 

There is besides the greatest possible difference 
between grave, reverently written, thoughtful anti- 
religious books and the vile, blasphemous, scurrilous, 
atheistical publications lately so widely circulated 
among the young men, and even the young women, of 
Derry. These latter books, and all books of like nature, 
no Christian young man ought ever to read under any 
circumstances. Such books—clever, demoralising, in- 
sidious—are positively poison to the mind and soul 
of the youthful reader. And young men like you, to 
whom I have dedicated this essay, should accordingly 
avoid them as you would the taking of poison. As 
none of you would willingly contend in vituperative 
language with a shrill-voiced Billingsgate fishwoman, 
or consent to fight in single combat any low scoundrel 
who challenged you to do battle with him with teeth 
and nails and kicks, so, acting on a similar principle, 
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you should decline to dispute in argument with an 
opponent of Christianity whose only weapons are scoff- 
ing, scurrility, abuse, blasphemy. A reverent, serious, 
scholarly attack upon the truth of Christianity is as dif- 
ferent from the atheistical tracts lately circulated in 
Derry as day is from night. 

To prove to complete demonstration that Christi- 
anity is not of divine origin, and the Bible not an 
inspired book, is impossible, as the world is at present 
constituted ; and of this fact young men could not feel 
too well assured. The only evidence that we have to 
assist us to come to a conclusion in the matter is, let 
me remind you, probable, not demonstrative. Now, 
demonstrative evidence is certain; but probable evi- 
dence, being variable and contingent, admits of degrees. 
Accordingly, probable evidence is, as Butler points out, 
necessarily, by its own very nature, imperfect. Hence 
—since probable evidence is the only evidence that 
we have to guide us in the question of Christianity 
versus Infidelity—the presumptuous sin, the ignorant 
folly, of writers who dare to publish books intentionally 
designed to throw ridicule upon Christianity, as though 
it could not possibly be true—books like those, for ex- 
ample, whose recent circulation in our city has induced 
me to write and publish this essay. 

The ridiculing of religion is denounced by Bishop 
Butler in wise, memorable words. The analogy of 
religion, natural and revealed, to the constitution and 
course of nature, “ will undeniably show,” he writes in 
his introduction to The Analogy, “.... that the system 
of religion, both natural and revealed, considered only 
as a system, and prior to the proof of it, is not a sub- 
ject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so too.” And 
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again, in Part. II., chap. i. of the same book :—* Chris- 
tianity being supposed either true or credible, it is 
unspeakable irreverence, and really the most presump- 
tuous rashness, to treat it as a light matter. It can 
never justly be esteemed of little consequence, till it 
be positively supposed false. Nor do I know a higher 
or more important obligation which we are under than 
that of examining most seriously into the evidence of 
it, Supposing its credibility; and of embracing it upon 
supposition of its truth.” And again to the same. 
effect, in Part IL, chap. vi.:—‘“Especially are they 
bound” (that is, “those persons who complain of the 
doubtfulness of religion”) “to keep at the greatest 
distance from all dissolute profaneness, for this the 
very nature of the case forbids, and to treat with 
highest reverence a matter upon which their own 
whole interest and being, and the fate of nature, 
depend.” [And cf. excerpt from Bacon, p. 34]. 
Perhaps, it may be thought that I am somewhat 
inconsistent in so strongly recommending the proving 
of all things in Section I. and rather dissuading you 
from the reading of anti-religious books in this section. 
“Tf the question is purely one of evidence,” I may be 
asked, “should not anti-religious books as well as 
religious books be read, so that both sides of the 
question may be studied with the view of arriving at 
the truth?” If I were to answer this question in a 
general and abstract sort of way, I should certainly 
reply :—Yes; the evidence on both sides of the ques- 
tion should beyond all doubt be thoroughly weighed 
and considered, and consequently anti-religious books 
must be read as well as religious books, for the pur- 
pose of finding out what the opponents of Christianity 
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have to say for themselves—that is, grave, reverent, 
thoughtful anti-religious books; not the low, abusive, 
blasphemous productions which I have advised my 
young readers to avoid like poison. But then I can- 
not permit myself for a moment to forget the entirely 
practical object that I had in view in writing this 
essay. And accordingly, so as not to lose sight of this 
object, I must answer the question not in merely an 
abstract and general sort of way, but consistently with 
my practical design throughout, namely, that of con- 
firming my readers in their belief in Christianity, and 
preparing them to meet the arguments of unbelievers. 
Bearing then this object in mind, the answer I should 
unhesitatingly give to the question would be this :— 
Study, my young friends, at the outset, with the most 
earnest, careful attention, the evidences in favour of the 
truth of your own, and your parents’, and your country’s 
religion. But read not at the outset anti-theistic books 
of any kind—no matter how able and thoughtful and 
reverently written they may be. The time may come 
when books of this kind you may read without 
incurring anything like the same risk you would be 
sure to incur were you to read them now. But that 
time is still some distance off That time will be 
when you are older and wiser and “all round” better 
educated than you are at present. It is literally true, 
that “what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” And as it is in the case of food and drink, 
so it is in the case of books. A clever atheistical 
book read by an expert theologian, of mature intellect, 
wide literary culture, much experience of life, acute 
logical mind, accustomed to self-conquest, and of con- 
siderable discriminating power, is a very different thing, 
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in regard to its effect on the mind of the reader, from 
the same book read by a young man, scarcely yet 
arrived at the years of full manly discretion, of narrow 
culture, of but partially developed mind, ignorant of 
the world, a tiro in ‘theology, unused to anything like 
the same amount of habitual self-control, and possessed 
of little or no substantial literary knowledge. A book 
which might be read by the Bishop of Derry, for 
example, with the utmost impunity—nay, even with 
profit to himself and advantage to others—might, 
as we may readily suppose, undermine the religious 
principles of a younger, less able, less well-read man, 
marring his happiness for ever, and rendering him as 
long as he lives a dangerous acquaintance, in place of 
a helpful friend, to all connected with him. 

And it must be remembered that in giving this 
advice I am not laying down any new or startling 
doctrine. The principle of conduct that I am advo- 
cating in the matter of book-reading is one we all— 
you, my friends, as well as I—act on in other matters 
every day of our lives. Whatis prudent to-day may, we 
know, be imprudent to-morrow. What is suitable-for 
one age may manifestly not be suitable for another: 
what under certain circumstances is right, under other 
circumstances may be wrong. Circumstances, in short, 
materially alter cases. And therefore it is that, acting 
on this well-known principle of conduct, I can say to 
you without any inconsistency:—Do not just now 
read any atheistical publications. Wait a little. Be 
for the present content with studying the evidences in 
favour of Christianity. These it is your bounden duty 
to study ; and the proper, prayerful study of these will 
probably occupy far more of your time and attention 
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than you may possibly suppose. When you shall 
have studied with due care these evidences—the Bible 
and, let us say, the four books recommended to you 
in Section I., and at least three or four of the books 
in the lists in Appendix I—then, indeed, but cer- 
tainly not till then, it may, perhaps, be a safe thing 
for you to study books purposely written to prove 
that the Christian religion is only the outcome of 
human thought. By that time you will have acquired 
at least some portion of that theological training 
which is so essential to any one who means to read 
without risk: books written by the enemies of his 
religion. Besides, too, by that time your judgment 
will be soberer; your mind more mature; your know- 
ledge of life larger and truer; and, last but chief 
of all, your spiritual discernment deeper than at pre- 
sent. At least this may be hoped for, this reasonably 
expected. , 

To proceed to the study of one of these clever, 
blasphemous, demoralising books, lately distributed in 
Derry, without being properly qualified, in respect of 
age and education, for such study, merely for the 
sake of studying the other side of the question, would 
be sheer folly. Unless properly qualified by age and 
education for the study of such books, you could no 
more read one of them with impunity, than an un- 
drilled, weak, stripling of twenty, naked and unarmed, 
could single-handed fight successfully with a mail-clad, 
powerful, well-armed assassin. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, again I say to 
you:—Read not for the present any anti-religious 
books. 
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B. IMMORAL Books. 


Speaking of the endless evil which the writer of 
a demoralising, polluting book is capable of doing, 
Archbishop Trench in his last work, “ Brief Thoughts 
and Meditations on some passages in Holy Scripture,” 
writes as follows:—“Let us seek to measure in 
thought and imagination what in God’s sight must be 
the guilt of one who has launched some evil book, cor- 
rupting and defiling, upon the world. He may repent 
the deed when it has become too late to recall it. We 
know of a famous Italian novelist that he would have 
so done in the matter of a volume of wanton tales, 
the heritage of ill which he has bequeathed to after 
cenerations of men. 

“But this might not be; the attempt. was in vain. 
To plant a poisonous upas tree may not prove so 
difficult; but it is quite a different thing to cut it 
down or root it up. What was fatally easy once, has 
grown, and in how brief a time, to be fatally hard. 
The head that planned, the hand that penned the 
volume, may have long since forgotten their cunning, 
may have turned again to that dust from which they 
were moulded at; the beginning; but the book lives 
on, again and again to attest to the truth of that 
homely proverb which says, ‘There is no such robber 
as a bad book.’ There is indeed none. Other books 
may rob their readers of things in their own way 
precious—of time, of money, or of other valuables; 
but the wicked book robs of things which in their 
nature are invaluable, which once lost can never be 
wholly gotten back again” (pp. 89, go). 
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Young men who deliberately subject themselves, 
even though possibly meaning no harm by it, to easily 
avoidable temptation, whether this temptation be in 
the form of impure and irreligious books, or of vicious, 
corrupting companionship, or of any other kind, are 
acting alike with sin and folly. 


“The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven.” * 


What is the use of our praying daily that we be not 
led into temptation, if we wilfully go in quest of 
such? And this prayer, of which we make such 
constant use, we pray, be it observed, at the instance 
of Christ Himself, who knew so well what human 
nature was like, having Himself passed so many years 
on earth as “ perfect man.” 

Now, the least reflection will show, and experience » 
also teaches us, that impure, irreligious books are 
calculated to undermine the moral and religious prin- 
ciples of their readers—most of all of their youthful 
readers. Is it not, indeed, for this dreadful purpose 
that many of these books are even professedly written 
and circulated ? 

I have spoken in Section II. of the frame of mind 
in which the study of the Christian evidences should 
be pursued. Young men who desire to attain this 
frame of mind should never read an impure book, or 
the filthy law cases sometimes reported in newspapers, 
or indecent publications of any other kind. The 
thoughts which such publications suggest, not to say 

* “Othello,” iv. i, In regard to evil companionship, religious 
and profane writers combine in impressing on us the injury to 
the character such companionship is sure to produce, | béé:povow 
%On xpho@ dusrtac kaxal, writes St. Paul, quoting the words from 


the Thais of Menander, in 1 Cor, xv. 33. 
F 
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the acts to which sometimes (alas, how often!) these 
thoughts lead him who indulges in them, are clearly 
inimical to—nay, are incompatible with, that religiously 
disposed state of mind which is so absolutely essential 
to the proper understanding of spiritual concerns. 

It goes without saying that you cannot be, at one 
and the same time, wilfully impure-minded and spiri- 
tually disposed. If you are in your heart of heart 
spiritually disposed, then the Spirit of God will prompt 
you to avoid, as being sinful and demoralising, the 
reading of books which must: fill, and indeed are 
desioned to fill, the reader’s mind with evil thoughts. 
If you choose to read books which cannot but fill the 
reader's mind with such thoughts, and are actually 
designed so to do, then you are yourself deliberately 
resisting the promptings of God’s Holy Spirit within 
you. And he who deliberately resists the promptings of 
God’s Holy Spirit within him cannot be regarded, so long 
as he does so, as a Christian except in name only. 

The thoughts suggested by an immoral feels are, to 
use the words of Jeremy Taylor (“ Holy Living,” chap. 
li, sect. 1), “a dissolution of the spirit of man,” rondernn 
it “loose, soft, and wandering, unapt for noble, wise, or 
spiritual employment ;” while the habits which such 
thoughts tend to produce cannot but “incapacitate 
and indispose the mind,” to use the words of Paley 
(“ Moral Philosophy,” Book IIL, part iii. chap. 2.) Soar 
all intellectual, moral, and spirit pleasures.” 

That such thoughts as those suggested by the read- 
ing of an immoral book are sinful it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, seeing that Christ Himself, striking at the 
very root of impurity, expressly condemns iia) person 
who harbours them—cf. Matt. v. 28. Cf. also the fol- 
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lowing passages, Prov. vi. 24-26; 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17 
SRCOL. V5 SO met ete Dne VIO. 110s 13,015) 16, 18, 
£0,120; Colas oem upieav, 3,0; Matt, xvi. 10, 20. 

“The natural man,” writes St. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 14)— 
and what he writes on this subject cannot be impressed 
too forcibly upon you—“receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God; neither can he know them.” The 
word “natural ” in this passage (rendered from the Greek 
apuxixos) means unquickened by the Spirit, and so con- 
cerned with things of this life and this world only—op- 
posed to “ spiritual,” “of the Spirit” (avevpatixes). The 
“natural man,” referred to by St. Paul, is thus the man 
whose moral and intellectual and physical faculties have 
alone been cultivated, while his spiritual faculties have 
been ignored. Such an one, we are here informed by 
St. Paul, is absolutely incapable of understanding and 
appreciating spiritual things. How, indeed, could he 
understand and appreciate them? Can aman who is 
blind, or rather who chooses to keep his eyes shut, 
expect to be able to perceive colours ? * 

So as not to interfere, then, with that religious dis- 
position which is so manifestly all-essential to the 
right understanding of spiritual matters, young men 
must scrupulously eschew irreligious and immoral 
publications of every kind.t | 


* Cf. the threefold division of human nature, in 1 Thess. v. 
23 :—“ And I pray God your whole spirit (rvefua) and soul (yvyy) 
and body (cua) be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Cf. the Latin of these words :—U¢t integer 
spiritus vester, et anima, et corpus sine querela in adventu Do- 
mint nostri Jesu Christi servetur [“ Versio Latina Vulgata, Sum- 
morum Pontificum, Sixti v. et Clementis viii., auctoritate edita, 
MDCXXVIII.”] 

+ “The seductions of a literature that is profoundly immoral 
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SECTION IX.—On our unreasonableness in complain- 
ing of our present wnability to fathom all the great 
Christian mystertes. 


Of the precise nature of heaven and hell; of 
angels; of the exact condition of the soul after death, 
even up to the day of judgment; of the resurrection 
of the body; of the Three-in-One; of the origin of 
evil; of the necessity of a Redeemer; and such-like 
divine mysteries—mysteries far, far beyond and above 
the reach and grasp of the human understanding, at 
least in its present state of development, God in His 
Book has certainly not given us any very clear or 
definite information. But this fact does not give us 
any just cause for complaining, or any reasonable 
excuse for casting aside our belief in Christianity, or 
for violating the obligations imposed on us as Chris- 
tians by its precepts and doctrines. It is true that our 
curiosity in regard to Divine things, our undoubtedly 
natural and justifiable curiosity, has been excited with- 
out being gratified. But what of this? Has not 
everything been revealed to us that is “generally 
necessary to salvation” concerning sin, death, atone- 
ment, judgment; and eternity? Upon “the whole 
duty of man” has not man been duly enlightened ? 
Has he not been informed that his whole duty is to 
“fear God and keep His commandments” (Eccl. xii. 
1 3,)—and, that, not in letter only, but in spirit also 


and profoundly irreligious have been, and are, the prime cause 
of the growth of infidelity and the low state of piety in our 
Jand.”— Pamphlet published by “The Church of England Book 
Society,” 11 Adam Street, Strand, London. 
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(cf. Matt. v. 21-27; ix. 13; &c.)? What God’s com- 
mandments are has also been fully revealed tous. And 
of the means by which, and by which alone, we may 
hope to be able to keep these commandments the Bible 
and our experience of life combine in informing us in 
the plainest language; urging on us that we are not 
able to do our duty towards God and towards our 
neighbour of ourselves, nor to walk in the command- 
ments of God, and to serve Him, without His special 
erace, which we must learn at all times to call for 
by diligent prayer. Why, then, should it be a 
subject of complaint with us, a stumbling-block and 
an offence, that a more exact and complete knowledge 
of the mysteries of Christianity has not been revealed 
tous? For all practical purposes is not the know- 
ledge that has been revealed to us amply sufficient ? 
Whether the soul of man is in a state of torpidity, 
and where exactly it is, between his death and resurrec- 
tion; whether the punishment inflicted on the wicked 
in a future state is to be eternal, or only for a finite 
period (it is assuredly in either case sufficiently dread- 
ful to contemplate!); whether the world was made 
in the course of seven days or of millions of years; 
whether the words, “the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground,” do or do not give ex- 
pression to whatever truth there may be in the 
doctrine of evolution—these and numerous such-like 
questions are, no doubt, deeply interesting as matters 
of theory and philosophic speculation to all who may 
concern themselves with them. But I fail to perceive 
how any Christian’s own personal conduct can be 
influenced for good or for evil by the more explicit 
solution, one way or another, of all or any of these 
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divine mysteries. For, no matter what particular 
interpretation we may elect to give to them, the grand 
fact still remains unalterably the same, namely, that 
all who believe in Jesus Christ are bound to act con- 
formably with, I shall not say His actual precepts, but 
even with what they suppose would be His, their 
heavenly Master’s, very faintest wishes. In short, the 
main grand doctrines and principles of Christianity, 
independently of all difficulties, all objections to them, 
remain uninjured and scathless, no matter what the 
explanation of this or that detail, what the solution of 
this or that difficulty may be. And scathless they 
will be—so far at least as we can judge from the 
present condition of the controversy—ay, and even 
triumphant, to the end of time. 

“No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper,” 
prophesied the prophet of old concerning their Church 
for the comfort of the Gentiles;* and the prophecy 
has been certainly so far accomplished. Hitherto 
the Church has come safe and sound through all its 
bitter, its incessant struggles. “The gates of hell” t 
have not prevailed against it (cf. Matt. xvi. 18). It 
surely is not hard to believe that its wonderful pre- 
servation during so many years through all dangers; 
its glorious strivings; its splendid victories, are “the 
heritage of the servants of the Lord;” * that in these 
things His finger is plainly discernible. 

Let us then gird our armour about us, and, with 
stout hearts, pursue our onward course. With God 
as our guide, and happiness the goal before us, why 
insist on further explanation ? 


ioe Ea Dh Bae oy + Or rather of Hades, z.e., death, destruction. 
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SEcTION X.—Anecdote of Lord Lyndhurst. 


When Lord Lyndhurst * was ill with his last illness, 
he shortly before his death received a visit from Lord 
Harrowby. The latter’s eyes happening to fall upon 
Strauss’ Leben Jesus, Renan’s Vie de Jésus, and some 
other such-like books which were lying on the table 
by the side of the sick man’s bed, he expressed in his 
countenance no inconsiderable amount of disappoint- 
ment and distress. Lord Lyndhurst promptly observed 
the change in the expression of Lord MHarrowby’s 
countenance, and divined the reason for it. Where- 
upon he assured him that he need not feel in the 
least degree grieved on account of the books which 
he saw beside him; that he had studied, with con- 
siderable care and attention, both sides of the question 
(and who an abler and more expert judge of the 
nature and value of evidence, no matter how entangled, 
uncertain, and conflicting such evidence might be, than 
Lord Lyndhurst ?), and was accordingly intimately ac- 
quainted with all the arguments that had been urged 
against as well as for Christianity ; and the result of 
his profound study of the question was, that he felt con- 
vinced that the evidence in favour of the divine origin 
and mission and resurrection of Jesus Christ could not 
be broken down by any examination or cross-examina- 
tion, no matter how searching and severe; that he 
regarded it, in short, as absolutely irrefutable ; and 
that consequently his belef in Christianity sean never 
been for even a moment shaken. 


* Lord Lyndhurst was Lord Chancellor of England during five 
Ministries, from 1827 to 1846. 
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Since the question of Christianity versus Infidelity 
is one of evidence, it must be clear that the best judges 
of the question are not mere literary scholars or 
mathematicians or scientists, but able and religious 
men who have spent a great part of their lives in the 
sifting and weighing of evidence, like Lord Hatherly, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Cairns, the last, and Lord 
Selborne, the present Lord Chancellor of England.* 


SECTION XI.—The evidence from personal religion. 


But though able and religious men, like the Lord 
Chancellors alluded to above, may know more of all 
the arguments for and against Christianity, and better 
understand and appreciate the proper weight to be 
attached to each, than the dull and illiterate, yet the 
latter, if as religiously disposed, may feel quite as 


* The following passage is part of one of the Notes from the 
St. James’s Gazette of the 20th ult.—“ The Duke of St. Albans has 
been addressing a timely caution to the youth of Nottingham 
on the subject of scepticism. ‘He would deprecate their heed- 
lessly discussing and carelessly settling to their own satisfaction 
what were after all the greatest questions of men’s lives.’ Substan- 
tially this is the line taken by M. Renan in a striking passage of 
his ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse,’ where he goes so far as 
to declare that, ‘in reality, few persons have the right to disbelieve 
Christianity.’ And he finely remarks that ‘ because a Parisian 
urchin disposes with a jest of beliefs from which the intellect of 
a Pascal could not free itself, we are not therefore to suppose that 
Gavroche is superior to Pascal.’ It took M. Renan, as he has 
told the world, five or six years of intense study to arrive at con- 
clusions of which he is evidently not quite sure. Possibly, from 
anxiety to do justice to honest doubt, the present age shows itself 
a trifle too courteous to that shallow infidelity which is merely 
the offspring of ignorance and presumption.” 
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strongly in their hearts that Christianity is of divine 
origin, and may receive equally with the most learned 
of Christians, provided they study with equal prayer- 
fulness God’s Holy Word, and observe with equal 
devotion His commandments, treasures which are in 
truth more precious than silver or gold. For from 
such study and such conduct they will receive that 
peace too deep, too pure to be described in words 
—the peace which admittedly “passeth all under- 
standing.” 


“ Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not eae 


She, for her tnt ite — nature a fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Receives no praise, but (though her lot be such, 
Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman * never knew, 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” t 


“Tf any man,’ let me remind you, “will do His 
will ”—that is, will willingly give himself up to it— 
“any man,” whether unlearned or learned, whether dull 
or brimful of talent, “he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
This is what Jesus Himself tells us. “And _ blessed 
be Thy Name, O Lord,” says a devout Christian 
writer on this text, “who art so confident in the 
justice of Thy cause and the truth of Thy doctrine, 
that Thou wilt leave it to the sentence of any one, 


* Voltaire. + Cowper; “Truth.” 
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friend or foe, provided only that he is willing to do 
the will of God; to do his duty to God, to his neigh- 
bour, and himself; and to seek the best doctrine which 
can instruct him how to do it.” 

“By degrees the Voice is heard more plainly by 
the loving soul,’ writes another earnest Christian, 
evidently having this same passage in his mind. “ It 
speaks articulately, with a creative power, in the ear 
that listens. There can then no longer be any un- 
certainty. ‘The sheep follow the Good Shepherd, for 
they know His voice.’ ” * 

To the same effect writes Beattie :—« Sceptics may 
wrangle, and mockers may blaspheme; but the pious 
man knows by evidence too sublime for their com- 
prehension, that his affections are not misplaced, and 
that his hopes shall not be disappointed.” t 

Similarly Mr. Black {—may we all join prayerfully 
in his aspiration !— 


“ Lord, shape my will to worship Thine! 
That it may hallow’d be ; 
And I may all my life resign 
And lose myself in Thee, 


“Then shall my hungering spirit reach 
Heaven’s own secreted store : 
And I shall learn and Thou wilt teach 
Thy everlasting lore !” 


And again to the same effect :—“The experience of 
all who have fairly and honestly tried it for them- 
selves declares with unhesitating voice, ‘We have 


* R. M. Benson : “ Pearls, 81.” [Rivingtons. ] 
T ‘“ Essay on Truth.” 
t Vicar of Burley-in-Wharfedale. . 
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heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world’” * 

Pythagoras, the Samian, selected the Greek letter 
Y+ as the symbol of the two divergent paths of 
human life—that of virtue, and that of vice. The 
portion of man’s life during which his character 1s 
unformed is typified by the stem; the path of virtue 
by the right-hand branch, which is the finer of the 
two; that of vice by the broader, left-hand branch. 
Beginning at the same point, these two branches, it 
will be observed, diverge more and more widely the 
farther they go. 

In the Bible, too (Matt. vii. 13, 14), we are told 
that there are two ways open for us to go; the 
one, a broad way which leadeth to destruction; the 
other, a narrow way which leadeth unto life. Both 
ways at once you cannot go: on this you may 
depend. 

Men are so constituted by their nature that—no 
matter how much purified by religion their hearts 
may be—there must be always going on within their 
breasts a war between the spirit and the flesh. 
Should you—frail, and subjected to severe life-long 
temptation of one kind or another, as you must be— 
ever pause to deliberate which of the two ways to 
choose, reflect on all the sincere Christians, and also 
on all the unbelievers, with whom you may be per- 
sonally acquainted, or of whom you may at any time 
have read or heard; and then ask yourself whether— 
judging from the conclusion at which you have arrived 


% « Considerations for those who find a Difficulty in Believing 
the Religion of Christ,” by the Rev. J. M. Lee [S.P.C.K.]. 
+ Hence called littera Pythagore. 
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as the result of your reflection—the former or the latter 
have been, on the whole, 


‘‘ Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble or in joy,” * 


in life’s rude health or on their death-beds, the nobler, 
braver, gentler, more self-denying,—in short, the more 
Gordon-like, of the two ? 

“O taste and see how gracious the Lord is: blessed 
is the man that trusteth in Him.” Thus charmingly 
is the Christian allured to a brighter world by the 
Psalmist of old.t “He that now goeth on his way 
weeping, and beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves with him: ” t 
thus is he cheered on in his weary pilgrimage. “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,” § are the comfortable words our 
Saviour Christ saith unto all that truly turn to Him. 
And from all we have heard, or read, or know of the 
life-experience of others, and from what we know of 
ourselves, do we not feel that he, indeed, is blessed 
who trusteth in the Lord? and that Christ, indeed, 
does give rest to those who labour and are heavy 
Jaden (and from labour and sorrow who in this transi- 
tory life is free ?), if only they will truly turn to 
Him ? 

“From the first general notification of Christianity,” 
writes Paley,|| “to the present day, there have been 
in every age many millions, whose names were never 
heard of, made better by it, not only in their conduct, 


* Ps. xxxiv. 1 (Brady & Tate), t Ps. xxxiv. 8. 
it Ps, exxvi, 7: § Matt. xi. 28. 
|| “ Evidences of Christianity,” Part III, chap. vii. 
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but in their disposition: and happier, not so much in 
their external circumstances, as in that which is znter 
precordia, in that which alone deserves the name of 
happiness, the tranquillity and consolation of their 
thoughts. It has been, since its commencement, the 
author of happiness and virtue to millions and millions 
of the human race. Who is there that would not wish 
his son to be a Christian?” Who, indeed ! 

Of the wondrous power exercised by the Bible when 
men first began to read it for themselves, during the 
early years of the sixteenth century, in inspiring men 
with hope, and comfort, and courage, and mantful stead- 
fastness of conduct, and the heart-felt desire to live 
the life and ‘“‘die the death of the righteous,” * many 
authors have told us. It is thus alluded to by Smiles 
in “The Huguenots” (pp. 11, 12) :— 

“The intense interest which the publication of the 
Bible excited, and the emotion which it raised in the 
minds of those who read it, are matters of history. 
At this day, when Bibles are common in almost every 
household, it is perhaps difficult to appreciate the deep 
feelings of awe and reverence with which men for the 
first time perused the sacred volume. We have be- 
come so familiar with it, that we are apt to look upon 
it merely as one amongst many books—as part of the 
current literature of the day, or as a record of ancient 
history, to be checked off by the arithmetician or 
analysed by the critic. 

“Tt was far different in those early times, when the 
Bible was rare and precious. Printing had brought 
forth the Book, which had lain so long silent in manu- 


* Numb, xxiii. 10. 
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script beneath the dust of old libraries, and laid it 
before the people, to be read by them in their own 
tongue. It was known to be the charter and title- 
deed of Christianity—the revelation of God’s will to 
man; and now, to read it, or hear it read, was like 
meeting God face to face, and listening to His voice 
speaking directly to them. 

“At first it could only be read to the people; and 
in the English cathedrals, where single copies were 
placed, chained to a niche, eager groups gathered round 
to drink in its living truths. But as the art of print- 
ing improved, and copies of the Bible became multi- 
plied in portable forms, it could then be taken home 
into the study or the chamber, and read and studied 
in secret. It was found to be an ever-fresh gushing 
spring of thought, welling up, as it were, from the 
infinite. No wonder that men pondered over it with 
reverence, and read it with thanksgiving! No wonder 
that it moved their hearts, influenced their thoughts, 
gave a colour to their familiar speech, and imparted a 
bias to their whole life! 

“To the thoughtful, the perusal of the Bible gave 
new views of life and death. Its effect was to make 
those who pondered its lessons more solemn; it made 
the serious more earnest, and impressed them with a 
deeper sense of responsibility and duty. To the poor, 
the suffering, and the struggling, it was the aurora of 
a new world. With this book in their hands, what 
to them were the afflictions of time, which were but 
for a moment, working out for them ‘a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory’ ?” 

_ How could knowledge and love of Jesus Christ 
possess all this happy, beneficent influence—whence 
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could it be acquired, if Christianity were “of this 


world,” and “this man were not of God?” ® 

The effect for good of the devotional and meditative 
study of the Holy Scriptures on the heart and cha- 
racter of man is, let us thank God, quite as real now 


* Cf. John xviii. 36, and ix. 33. The following passage from 
Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity,” Part III. chap. vii, will 
supply the reader with an answer to the possible objection, “ But 
have not Christians often persecuted one anotler, and, that, even 
in the name of Christ ?” :—“TI believe that religious motives have 
had no more to do in the formation of nine-tenths of the in- 
tolerant and persecuting laws, which in different countries have 
been established upon the subject of religion, than they have 
had to do in England with the making of the Game Laws. These 
measures, although they have the Christian religion for their 
subject, are resolvable into a principle which Christianity cer- 
tainly did not plant (and which Christianity could not universally 
condemn, because it is not universally wrong), which principle 
is no other than this, that they who are in possession of power 
do what they can to keep it. Christianity is answerable for no 
part of the mischief which has been brought upon the world by 
persecution, except that which has arisen from conscientious per- 
secutors. Now, these perhaps have never been either numerous 
or powerful. Nor is it to Christianity that even their mistake 
can fairly be imputed. They have been misled by an error not 
properly Christian or religious, but by an error in their moral 
philosophy. They pursued the particular, without adverting to 
the general consequence. Believing certain articles of faith, or a 
certain mode of worship, to be highly conducive, or perhaps 
essential, to salvation, they thought themselves bound to bring 
all they could, by every means, into them. And this they 
thought, without considering what would be the effect of such a 
conclusion, when adopted amongst mankind as a general rule of 
conduct. Had there been in the New Testament, what there are 
in the Koran, precepts authorising coercion in the propagation 
of the religion, and the use of violence towards unbeliévers, the 
case would have been different. This distinction could not have 
been taken, nor this defence made.” 
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as ever it was—ay, quite as real now as it was even 
in those early years of the sixteenth century, of which 
Smiles so eloquently writes; and it may, with the 
strictest propriety, in the very same language be 
described. Now, as then, to the thoughtful and the 
serious such study gives new views of life and death, 
impressing them with a deeper sense of responsibility 
and duty. Now, as then, to the poor, the suffering, 
and the struggling, the Bible, prayerfully studied, is 
the aurora of a new world: now, as then, it is, when 
thus studied, to all an ever-fresh gushing spring of 
thought, welling up, as it were, from the very infinite. 

And now, dear friends, farewell, And in bidding 
you farewell, I shall quote for you two more hope- 
inspiring, strength-giving Scripture promises—may they 
keep ringing in your ears as long as you live !—*“Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life;” * and “He that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved.” t 


* Rey, iL Io. + Matt. xxiv. 13. 
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Effects. By Dr. W. G. Blaikie. 

8. Agnosticism. A Doctrine of Despair. By Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., 
President of Yale College, U.S.A. 

9. The Witness of Palestine to the Bible. By William G. Blaikie, 
Ly 

10. The Antiquity of Man, Historically Considered. By the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. 

11. The Early Prevalence of Monotheistic Beliefs. By the Rev. George 
Rawlinson. 

12. The Witness of Man’s Moral Nature to Christianity. By the Rev. 
J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 

13. The Age and Origin of Man Geologically Considered. ByS. R. 
Pattison, Esq., F.G.S., and Professor Friedrich Pfaff, of the 
University of Erlangen. 
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14. The Rise and Decline of Islam. By Sir William Muir, K.C,S.I. 

15. The Mosaic Authorship and Credibility of the Pentateuch. By 
Dean Payne-Smith. 

16. The Authenticity of the Four Gospels. By Henry Wace, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

17. Modern Materialism. By the late Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A. 

18. Christianity and Confucianism compared in their Teaching of the 
Whole Duty of Man. By James Legge, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Oxford. 

19. Christianity as History, Doctrine, and Life. By Rev. Dr. N. Porter. 

20. The Religious Teachings of the Sublime and Beautiful in Nature. 
By Canon Rawlinson. 

21. Ernest Renan and his Criticism of Christ. By the Rev. W. G. 
Elmslie, M.A. 

22. The Unity of the Character of the Christ of the Gospels, a Proof 
of its Historical Reality. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 

23. The Vitality of the Bible. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 

24. Evidential Conclusions from the Four Greater Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Very Rey. J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester, 

25. The Zend-Avesta and the Religion of the Parsis. By J. Murray 
Mitchell, M.A. 

26, The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By F. Godet, D.D. 

27. Present State of the Christian Argument from Prophecy. By the 
Rev. Principal Cairns, D.D. 

28. The Origin of the Hebrew Religion. An Inquiry and an Argu- 
ment. By Eustace R. Conder, M.A., D.D. 

29. The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Examined by the Rev. 
James Iverach, M.A. 

30. Man not a Machine, but a Responsible Free Agent. By the Rev. 
Prebendary Row, M.A. 

31. The Adaptation of the Bible to the Needs and Nature of Man. 
By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. 

32. The Witness of Ancient Monuments to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. By A. H. Sayce, M.A., Oxford. 

33. The Hindu Religion. By J. M. Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. 

34. Modern Pessimism. By the Rev: J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 

35. The Divinity of our Lord in Relation to His Work of Atonement. 
By William Arthur. 

36. The Lord’s Supper an Abiding Witness to the Death of Christ. 
By Sir W. Muir, K.C.S.1., &c. 


List VY. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE TRACTS, published by the 
8.P.C.K. For Address, see List I. 


[Known as “ Christian Evidence Series,” Catalogue B. ] 


1. The Character of Noah (Scripture Difficulties). 1s. per 100. 
2. Jesus Christ came to send a Sword on Earth. By the Rev. F. 
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Morse, Prebendary of Lincoln and Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham (Scripture Difficulties). 3s. per 100. 


. Commercial Sharpness Exemplified and Exposed in the Parable 


of the Unjust Steward. By the Rev. F. Morse, M.A., &c. 
(Scripture Difficulties). 3s. per 100. # 


. Difficulties of Old Testament Characters. The Fall of David. 


2s. per 100. 


. Is there a God? Adapted from N. Roussel, &c. 4s, per 100. 
. Norwich Cathedral Argumentative Discourses in Defence and 


Confirmation of the Faith. Series I. 

By W. Magee, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough— 
Discourse I. Christianity and Free Thought. 1d, 
Discourse II. Christianity and Scepticism. Id. 
Discourse III. Christianity and Faith. 1d. 

Discourse TV. The Demonstration of the Spirit. 1d. 

By the Dean of Norwich— 

Discourse V. Above Reason, not contrary to it. Id. 
Discourse VI. The Cumulative Argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity. Id. 
By the Lord Bishop of Derry— 
Discourse VII. Man’s Natural Life. 1d. 
Discourse VIII. Man’s Moral Life. 1d. 
Discourse IX. Man’s Wedded Life. 1d. 
Discourse X. Man’s Fallen and Redeemed Life. 1d, 
Nos. 1—I0o in a volume, cloth boards. Is. 6d. 


. Difficulties of Old Testament Characters. Cain and his Times, 


2s. per 100. 


. Order, Adaptation, Design: What do they Prove? 2s, per I00. 

. Abraham’s Sacrifice. 2s. per I00. 

. The Deceit of Jacob. 2s, per 100. 

. The Cruelty of Joshua. 2s. per 100. 

. Difficulties of ‘Old Testament Characters. Jephthah’s Vow. 


2s. per 100. 


. The Believer’s Answer. 4s. per 100. 
. The Comfort of Infidelity. Being a short notice of the Life 


and Death of John H , engine-driver. 38. per I00. 


. Free Thoughts on Christianity. 6s. per 100. 
. The Gospel of the Resurrection: Good News for the Poor. 


By W. Magee, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 4s. per 100, 


. Scepticism and Faith: Papers on the Grounds of Belief. By 


the Rev. Brownlow Maitland— 

. Two Ways of Looking at Miracles. 7s. per 100, 

. Evolution in the Debating-room. 6s. per I00, 

. Providence and Science. 6s. per 100, 

. Is Revelation Possible? 4s. per 100. 

Head or Heart the best Judge of the Bible? 5s. per Ioo. 
. Biblical Criticism: its Province and Limits. 7s. per 100. 
Nos. 1—6 in a volume, post 8vo, cloth boards. 1s. 6d. per 100. 
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LETTERS ABOUT THE ESSAY. 


The letters referred to in the last paragraph of the Preface : 
they are published with permission. 


1% 
from the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


THE Patacrk, LONDONDERRY, 
February 27, 1885. 


My DEAR Dr. Himx,—I have read your paper with interest 
and. general approbation. 

In estimating any attempt to deal with a question so many- 
sided and touching upon so many problems, it is necessary to 
take special account of the persons to whom an essay in 
Christian Apologetics is addressed. You do not write for 
men of science, or for philosophers, or for scholars. You pre- 
suppose as your readers young men of average culture. Such 
youths often read with a curiosity to know what is said rather 
than to ascertain whether the thing said is true. Some of 
them are not without the disposition which Plato has attri- 
buted to youths in their first days of dialectical exercise—a 
‘““puppy-like fondness” for “mouthing and tearing at every 
question which comes in their way.” On the whole, I think 
you have conveyed useful lessons and salutary warnings to 
your readers. You have not “posed” as prophet, preacher, 
or theologian. But you have written asa thoughtful Christian 
layman and friend, with an undertone of grave and even awful 
significance. And I trust that your wise counsels may meet 
with all the more acceptance, because they are unprofessional ; 
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and induce young men to pause before parting with their 
principles of Faith, the loss of which is the loss of hope and 
happiness.— Yours most truly, 


WILLIAM DERRY. 


I 


From the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A., author of “ The English- 
man’s Critical Bible Cyclopedia,” and joint-author of “ The 
Critical and Experimental Commentary,” and Editor of 
“ Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament in English.” 


St. CuTHBERT’s Rectory, YORK, 
March 3, 1885. 


My pEAR Mauricr,—Again I have looked through your 
“ Essay on Unbelief,” and am confirmed in my first impressions. 
The general design of the book and the handling are excellent. 
The duty of studying the Evidences of Christianity is rightly 
insisted upon: and the frame of mind in which they ought to 
be investigated, considering the momentous issue at stake, 
is forcibly set forth. The question, you justly say, is one of 
probability, not demonstrative proof—yet probability of so 
strong a kind, that to be an infidel requiresa marvellous 
amount of the credulity which wilfully shuts the eyes against 
all reasonable evidence.—Yours affectionately, 


A. R. Fausset, M.A. 


II. 


From the Clergyman referred to in Preface, p. xv. 


cc 


....+ On page 37 you say that some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in England do not believe in Christianity. 
I think this ought to be guarded from misapprehension. 
There are few, if any, European leaders of thought who do 
not in some sense believe in Christianity. It is true that 
there are various shades of opinion amongst thoughtful men 
on many points connected with Christianity, such as the char- 
acter and history of the Books of the Bible, the nature of 
prophecy, the occurrence of miracles, &c. But you will find 
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very few, indeed, among earnest and thoughtful men, who do 
not reverence Christ as a Divine teacher, and who do not in 
some sense acknowledge him to have been the Son of God. 
It.is true that some of these would not be called Christians 
by some professors of Christianity. But they are nevertheless 
witnesses, more or less, to the very things which some of your 
opponents are supposed to despise—to faith in God, to the 
reality of a religious life, to prayer, to reverence for the Person 
of Jesus Christ, to the use of Christian ordinances, and so on. 
Many men who believe in these things might not be Christians 
according to Canon Liddon’s definition of the term. But it 
would be a great mistake for you to allow it for an instant to 
appear that they are on the side of the miserable cads who tell 
you that religion is all nonsense, and that they are at liberty 
to neglect it and live like beasts, if they like.” 


IV. 


From the Right Honourable Lord Justice FrrzctBzon, Q.C., 
Her Majesty's Court of Appeal in Ireland. 


Howrn, June 19, 1885, 


Drar H1me,—Both by example and precept your “ Essay on 
Unbelief” must do good. Young men are often suspicious, 
however unjustly, of professional teaching in religious matters, 
and are especially open to the influence of the example of those 
whom they respect as men of the world, free from bias. Thus 
your declaration of faith will be more readily trusted than if 
you were a theologian. But it is in its practical teaching that 
the chief value of your work seems to me to consist—in the 
lesson that study of the literature of belief is the first. duty of 
the Christian—that any one admitting doubts before such 
study acts against the most rudimentary rule of reason—and 
that no one declaring himself a sceptic deserves any attention 
until he has proved himself to have adequately studied the 
other side of the question on which he presumes to declare 
his opinion. 

It is above all desirable that our young men should be 
directed, as they have been by you, to Locke and Butler, 
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where they will learn the narrow limits of our understanding, 

and learn, too, to be satisfied with probable evidence, and to 

respect it as “the very guide of life.”—Sincerely yours, 
GERALD FITZGIBBON. 


V. 


From the Rev. CANON DowpeEn, D.D., Principal and Pantonian 
Professor of Theology in the Theological College of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, Canon of St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh, author of “The Beauty of Nature, a 
Revelation of God,” ke. 


St. Mary’s CaTHEDRAL, EpInBURGH, 
May 30th, 1885. 

My pear Hme,—Your “Essay on Unbelief” seems to me 
well adapted to be helpful to many persons of various classes 
and ages, but specially for those for whom it was specially 
intended. 

Young men sometimes possess, together with the natural 
courage and high spirits of youth, a belief in their own 
intellectual vigour and acuteness which is ridiculously over- 
rated. Each youth thinks that he, at all events, cannot be 
taken in by any trickery on the part of infidel controversi- 
alists ; and so it comes to pass that he is not unfrequently as 
completely hoaxed and hoodwinked as a country yokel by a 
_ thimble-rigger at a fair. Your “Essay” is well fitted to put 
young men on their guard, and to point to lines of argument 
and sources of .information with which they ought to be 
familiar. It should save them from that open-mouthed 
credulity of scepticism which is such a common feature of our 
day.— Yours very truly, JOHN DowDEN. 


VI. 
Lrom the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Limerick. 


THE Parace, Limerick, 
June 1, 1885. 
My par Dr. Hime,—Your “ Essay on Unbelief ” will be, I 
believe, useful to the members of the society for Ws 
instruction it was composed. 
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Iam of opinion that it ought to be published with a view 
to its being read generally by young men of different denomi- 
nations, and of different positions and callings in society. I 
will endeavour to promote its circulation amongst the members 
of the Young Men’s Association in Limerick, for the following 
reasons :— . 

It suggests a great deal of wholesome thought and sound 
argument in a small compass. It touches judiciously upon 
the moral as well as the purely metaphysical points. It gives 
good practical advice, and is expressed in language clear and 
impressive, such as your experience as an instructor has taught 
you to choose. You appeal with confidence to common sense 
and natural good feeling, avoiding technicalities, platitudes, 
and cant of all kinds.—I remain,.my dear Dr. Hime, ever 
yours faithfully, C. LIMERICK. 


VIE 
From the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cork. 


THE Patacer, Cork, 
May 29, 1885. 


My DEAR Sir,—It appears to me that the latent unbelief, 
which at the present day prevails in the Church, to an extent 
not always sufficiently recognised by those who themselves 
have not felt its force, indicates a condition of mind most 
open to the assaults of active infidelity, and therefore full of 
danger especially for the young. A deterioration in the acute- 
ness of the moral sense, and in fairness of judgment, often 
takes place before a young man recognises that for him faith 
is ceasing to be a power. 

I was, therefore, glad to find, on looking into your Pamphlet, 
that your practical knowledge of the minds of young men 
has led you not only to offer arguments, and to suggest a mode 
of inquiry to which the minds of young men need to be 
directed, but also to make suggestions as to the condition of 
mind in which a seeker after truth should approach the great 
questions of the faith. Young men need to be stirred up to 
make inquiry, to be set upon the right path, and to be fore- 
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warned of some of the dangers that may await them. This 

I conceive to be the aim of your Pamphlet, and I trust that 

good may result from your work.—Yours very faithfully, 
RosBert 8. Cork. 


VIIL. 
From the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 


CLARISFORD, KILLALOE, 
May 26, 1885. 


My pEAR Dr. Hime,—I return you the “Essay.” I have gone 
through it with much pleasure. I think it will—as I trust it 
may—prove of great benefit to the class for which it is 
specially designed. 

There was a time when one rather shrunk from entering on 
these disputed points at all, for fear of lodging doubts in young 
minds, where such had not previously existed. But we have, 
alas! fallen upon times where the atmosphere is thick and 
heavy with the poison, and it becomes of vital moment to 
confront the foe openly and ceaselessly. I have myself met 
the existence of strong doubts, and consequent sore anxieties, 
where I never dreamed of it. 

Not long ago I was preaching from 1 Oor. xiii. 11, with a - 
kindred line of thought to section ix. of your Pamphlet. 
There the Apostle does not deprecate nor complain of the 
period of childhood as in itself wrong or evil or defective, 
but natural and of God—a simple designed incapacity to take 
in the higher and deeper thoughts of the maturer age. A 
refusal to admit this, in the intellectual pride of the day—to 
admit that all are at school now, learners only, and must wait 
for the then of manhood to take all in—lies, I am sure, at 
the root of half the scepticism abroad.—Yours very faithfully, 

Wo. B. KILiaror. 


P.S.—I got and read your little book “ Morality” with great 
pleasure. 
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IX. 
From the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


THE Patace, Hotywoop, BEtrast, 
May 27, 1885. 


Dear Dr. Hime,—I beg to thank you for sending me your 
“Hssay on Unbelief,” which I have carefully looked through. 
It appears admirably adapted to fortify the young men for 
whom it is written “to meet the arguments of unbelievers.” 
Its clear and popular style, and conclusive arguments, will 
carry more weight than many an elaborate Treatise. I trust 
it will be productive of much good, and fulfil your intention 
“to confirm its readers in their belief in Christianity.”—Yours 
very truly, 

J. W. Down and Connor. 


X. 


From the Rev. J. Portsr, Rector of Christ. Church, 
Londonderry. 


June 5, 1885. 


My DEAR Dr. Hime,—Having intimate knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances which led to your writing the “Essay on Unbelief,” 
I regard it with unusual interest, and have read it with care 
and attention; and I will now say that any young man who 
studies it, with an honest desire to receive help, cannot but 
be persuaded of the overwhelming evidence there is in favour 
of Christianity. He must see that it alone is the satisfactory 
solution of the mystery of human life and its many enigmas ; 
of the human heart and its longings and inquiries—in a word, 
that Christianity is truth, truth ever young and always fresh, 
universal truth, and therefore equally adapted and equally 
satisfying to all ages and all degrees of civilization. You 
appeal in your “ Essay” to Revelation, to Reason, and to Experi- 
ence ; and clearly show that all unite in urging the claims and 
benefits of Christianity, as well as in testifying to its truth. 

Iam convinced that the fact of the Essay being the honest 
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convictions of a layman, and moreover of one who, owing 
to his professional engagements, and _ ethical studies, has 
such knowledge of human nature, will greatly enhance its 
value. | 

I sincerely trust it may be useful in Londonderry in counter- 
acting the evil influences which have been at work among our 
young people, and that your readers may, from happy expe- 
rience, endorse the inspired declaration, that “godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come” (1 Tim. iv. 8).— Yours 
sincerely, J. Porrer. 


XI. 


From Francis A. Tarteton, Esq., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


June 8, 1885. 


My pEAR Mavricz,—I have read your book very carefully, 
and like it very much. I particularly admire the circum- 
stance that it is addressed to Christians in general, and ignores 
the distinctions between one sect and another. 

The book is, I think, likely to produce decidedly good 
results. On the whole, I like it immeasurably better than the 
“Essay on Morality.”—Yours affectionately, 

Francis A. TARLETON. 


; XII. 
From the Very Rey. A. F. Smyty, M A., Dean of Derry. 


THE Deanery, Derry, 
June 9, 1885. 

My pEAR Dr. Hime,—Your object is a good one; and not 
only young men, but all who read your book, must thank you, 
if for nothing else, for the catalogue of books and tracts bear- 
ing on the subject of Christian evidence, as oftentimes the 
question is asked, Where can I see this subject plainly 
stated ‘/—Yours very truly, A. Ferauson Smyty. 

; H 
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XITT. 


From the Rev. Jamrs Caren, M.A. Minister of First Pres- 
bytervan Church, Derry. 


THE MANSE, CRAWFORD SQuaRE, DERRY, 
June 16, 1885. 


Dear Dr. Himr,—I have read your “Essay on Unbelief” 
with pleasure and, I hope, with profit. I believe its careful 
study may confer lasting benefit on many of the class of 
persons for whom it is more especially intended. The matter 
it contains is not only well calculated to awaken thought, but 
also to guide it in regard to many things connected with the 
great subject of the “ Christian Evidences.” In my judgment, 
the excellent books to which you refer throughout your Essay, 
and the lists of other books and tracts of standard merit you 
give in the Appendix, are not the least valuable portions of your 
suggestive treatise—With kind regards, yours ever truly, 

JAMES CARGIN. 


XIV. 


From the Rev. C. Boyton, M.A. Cantab, Canon of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, Senior Curate of the Cathedral, Derry. 


June 16, 1885. 


My Dear Hrme,—I have read your Essay with a great deal 
of interest, and hope it will do much good. Amongst many 
other excellences, will you let me tell you how pleased I was 
with what seems to'me one great one. I mean the prominent 
place you have given to Paley’s “‘ Hore Pauline.” One of the 
greatest of English divines has said, ‘‘ This has been for thirty 
years a deep conviction of my soul, that no book can be 
written in behalf of the Bible like the Bible itself.”* He 


* Dr. Pusey is the author of the passage quoted by Canon Boyton. In a 
letter to the Guardian, Lent 1861, on the “Kssays and Reviews,” Dr. Pusey 
makes a similar observation. The following is the passage in full, in which the 
observation (which I have italicised) occurs :— 

“For myself, J am convinced that the Bible is its own best defence ; that the Holy 
Ghost, by whose inspiration it was written, speaks through it still to hearts 
prepared by His grace to hear; and while I trust, during any residue of my 
years which God may appoint me, to do what in me lies to develop, by His 
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means, of course, the Bible studied in that fair and reverent 
spirit, the necessity ‘of which you so earnestly insist on. Now, 
Paley’s “ Horze Paulinz,” while being most interesting reading, 
has the merit of making the portion of the Bible it treats of 
its own triumphant defender. I don’t know whether you 
have ever heard—I have not—of any attempt to reply to 
Paley’s argument. If it has been left unanswered, it is 
certainly not because it is contemptible. 

I can only say that I cannot understand the state of mind 
of a person who has read the “ Hore Pauline,” and is not 
convinced that the Acts of the Apostles, and at any rate most 
of the epistles it deals with, are genuine writings of the time 
they profess to belong to; and if so, then these epistles were 
written to, and publicly read to, Greeks—the most acute 
people of their own or perhaps of any other time. And who 
then can believe that the miracles and other events openly 
referred to were but a string of fables ? 

The objections to Christianity are, [ imagine, to many minds 
not powerful so much on account of the force of any one 
objection, as on account of their number. To answer one 
objection seems beside the mark, while a crowd of others is 
seen advancing. Now, it often happens in a court of justice, 
in a long and tangled case, that a single, clear, incontrovertible 
point of evidence will enable a sensible jury to come to a right 
decision. I think that in the immense field of controversy, too 
wide for any one, the “Hore Pauline” will give a similar 
kind of help to many of those for whom your Essay is written. 
—With every wish for its success, yours very truly, 

C. Boyton. 


GE 


From the Rev. Wm. Cotqunoun, A.M., ex-Schol. and Double 
Gold Medallist, T.C.D., Rector of Aghadoey, Coleraine. 
St. MArGARET’s, BLACKHILL, COLERAINE, 
May 20th, 1885. 
Dear Himz,—I have a thankful hope that your Essay may 


help, some of the meaning of His Word, removing, as He shall enable me, 
men’s self-made difficulties, or pointing out the completion of the prophecy, my 
conviction is, that the difficulties lie, not in Holy Scripture itself, sput in the 
dispositions with which men approach it.”—M. C. H. 
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prove useful to many young ‘men, in warning them against 
adopting a shallow scepticism, and in leading them to consider 
the positive evidences for Christianity. Your method may 
prove more effective than a more elaborate one; and you may 
receive more attention from not being professionally committed 
to the maintenance of the truth of our religion. . . . Davison 
on Prophecy has a good chapter on the cumulative evidences 
of Christianity. I quote a passage, p. 19, which you may 
probably like : 

“Tt is in the way of the same vicious manner of reasoning to 
represent any insufficiency of the proof, in its several branches, 
as so much objection ; to manage the inquiry so as to make 
it appear that, if the divided arguments be inconclusive one 
by one, we have a series of exceptions to the truth of religion, 
instead of a train of favourable presumptions, growing stronger 
at every step. The disciple of scepticism is taught that he 
cannot fully rely on this or that motive of belief, that each of 
them is insecure ; and the conclusion is put upon him that 
they ought to be discarded one after another, instead of being 
connected and combined.” | 

It is also very important to insist on the difference between 
the proof of the religion, which must be such as we can 
understand and judge of, and the religion itself—its system 
and doctrine—which is assumed to be revealed, and that 
because beyond man’s discovery, and to be beyond his under- 
standing and above his judgment. 

That your Essay may be blessed to the benefit of many 
waverers, and guide and confirm them in the truth, is my 
earnest desire.—Yours sincerely, W. CoLQquHoUN. 


XVI. 
From the Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Dublin University. 


ALL Saints’ ViIcARAGE, BLACKROCK, 
Fune 17th, 1885. 

DEAR Dr. Hime,—I have read your interesting pamphlet 
with care, and have been much pleased with it. I am very 
glad to,see a layman standing forth in defence of those great 
truths which alone make life worth living, and of which it 
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may well be said “If they are lost, all else is lost.” The whole 
tendency of modern thought is to confirm the Gospel narrative 
in the most striking respects. I Suppose you have seen all 
about the discovery of the “Teaching of the Twelve Aposiles.” 
The historical evidences for the truth of Christianity are 
receiving every day fresh strength and confirmation, yet it is 
very hard to gather them together, and present them so as to 
compel people to see this. 

I am sure your pamphlet will be useful for the particular 
purpose at which you aim.—Sincerely yours, } 

Geo. 8. SToKzs. 


ele 
From the Rev. H. O'Hara, M.A., Rector of Coleraine. 


Tue Rectory, CoLERAINe, 
March 3, 1885. 


My pEAR Hrmg,—I have read your admirable “Essay on 
Unbelief” with great interest and, I hope, profit. I do not 
see that I could with advantage either add to or take from it. 
The only point on which I would be disposed to enlarge more 
fully would be the uncertainty of unbelief. No sceptic can 
ever be sure of his position: he must admit that he may be 
wrong. And is so far in no better position on his own grounds 
than the believer ; while if he is wrong, the consequences are 
too awful to contemplate. Most unbelievers profess to seek 
for certainty. this on their own lines they can never reach, 
and hence the weakness of their position. Butler, if I 
remember right, puts this well when he speaks of “ probability 
being the guide of life” in nearly all matters. And though 
this is an unsatisfactory and unreal basis for true faith, still 
it adds greatly to the cumulative reasons for accepting it. 
Real faith is after all the gift of God; and happy are those 
to whom it is given. That God may bless you in your work 
is the sincere wish and prayer of yours most truly, 

: Henry S. O’Hara. 
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XVIII. 
From the Venerable C. M. Stack, D.D., Archdeacon of Clogher. 


THE Recrory, MONAGHAN, 
June 17, 1885. 

My pear Dr. Hime,—I have carefully read your Essay on 
Unbelief, and I consider your treatment of the subject excel- 
lent, and specially well suited to those to whom the Essay is 
addressed. 

Young men are more likely to be influenced by a treatise 
such as yours, which expresses a personal interest in their 
welfare, and sympathises with the trials and temptations which 
nust fall to their lot, than by a merely argumentative work, 
however able and well-reasoned it might be. 

I heartily wish your Essay the success which I think it 
deserves.—Y ours sincerely, Cuas. M. Strack. 


XIX. 
From the Rev. W. R. Battery, D.D., Rector of Clogher. 


THE DEANERY, CLOGHER, 
June 15, 1885. 


My pEAR Himz,—I have read carefully your Essay twice. 
I think it excellent, and calculated to do great good. The 
best part of it is that in which you lean on the nature of the 
proof of the actuality of a revelation. It is historical, and 
that is all. The weak point in the proof is common to it 
with all history, and is stronger in its case than in any 
existing history.—Very sincerely yours, W. R. Barney. 


XX. 
From the Rev. THomas J. WELLAND, M.A. 


St, THomAs’ PARSONAGE, BELFAST, 
June 26, 1885. 


My DEAR Srr,—I have read your book with great interest, 
and cannot but believe it will prove eminently useful to those 
for whom it is intended. 
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These two characteristics in particular struck me, First, 
that although dealing with the subject of unbelief, it shuns 
that common pitfall of apologists, of suggesting doubts to the 
inexperienced mind. And, secondly, that it seeks to guide the 
inquirer into the proper way of investigation rather than pur- 
suing the investigation itself: it places him at the right point 
of view, which in this controversy is of special importance ; for 
the efforts of the opponents of Christianity are very frequently 
directed to divert the mind from the real points at issue, and 
to raise a mist of prejudice which hinders investigation, 

There is also something probationary in the manner in which 
Divine truth is presented to us, and a man is responsible for 
the attitude of mind with which he meets it. We have to 
take heed that we “ walk while we have the light, lest darkness 
come upon us;” and your little book will have done a good 
work indeed if it help its readers to look with clear vision on 
the pure light of Eternal Truth.—Believe me, yours very 
sincerely, THoMAS J. WELLAND. 


XXI. 
From the Very Rev. the Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. 


DvBLIN CastiE, July 3, 1885. 


Dear Dr. Hime,—I have read your essay through with 
much interest; and though I see you have written it for 
local circulation chiefly, I hope it may be read by a much 
wider circle. | 

It is direct and clear, and all the better for its general pur- 
pose because unembarrassed by theological controversies. 

The time has come when questions on which Christians 
differ must give place to those which have to be settled with 
unbelievers. 

I read many infidel writings ; and see of unbelief two very 
prevalent—I do not say, only potential—causes :—(i.) Ignorance 
of the contents of Holy Scripture ; (ii.) Remaining effects of 
a narrow and erroneous religious and ethical training. 

If any one were to pose as a critic of Shakespeare, and 
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betray the same ignorance of his author as many another 
besides Mr. Arnold has shown of St. Paul, he would be dis- 
credited asa critic of any literary pretension. This cause of 
difficulty is very old : “ Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God.”—Yours very sincerely, 

H. H. Dickenson. 
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Review. 
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‘* Every person in a position of charge and responsibility for youths and 
young men should regard it as a duty to bring a warning so religious and 
affectionate, yet so plain-spoken and practical in tone, under the notice 
of the young men in whom he is bound to be interested.”—Literary 
Churchman. 


‘*The writer has treated the subject with equal truthfulness and deli- 
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‘‘Dr. Hime writes with much zeal and evident honesty of purpose. 
We hope this book may be read by the class of men for whom it is de- 
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Catholic Standard, ~ 

‘‘The only practical book on the subject we have ever seen. The 
author has ransacked the courts and roamed the field of letters in order 
to illustrate a theme too frequently shunned, and show that it may be 
made attractive and charming.” —JTZ'ablet. 


‘‘Dr, Hime deserves our most grateful thanks.”—New and Old. 


“This is a work the fame of which deserves to be made known in all 
directions.” —Freemasons’ Chronicle. 

“This valuable little book should certainly be in the hands of every 
schoolmaster and clergyman, and might well be studied by all fathers,” — 
Seeking and Saving. 

‘*We have nothing but words of admiration for the delicacy and tact 
with which the subject is handled.” —Methodist, 
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“We commend it to every young student in a big town.” —Freemans' 
Journal. 


‘A most excellent and manly book. We wish Dr. Hug every success 
in his noble work.”—Durham University Journal. 


“This is an outspoken, manly, but quite discreet discussion of the 
subject of purity. We can heartily recommend it to our readers. ”—The 
Spectator. 


Extract from a review of Morality in the Vanguard, the monthly 
paper of ‘“*The Church of England Purity Society,” February 1885.— 
** We may safely add that we consider the book one which many fathers 
may be thankful to place in their sons’ hands, and which should benefit 
and help many a well-disposed lad. The difficult subject is treated 
throughout, not only with great delicacy and tact, but witb the plainness 
of true modesty, and in the most practical and useful manner ; while the 
style is as graceful as it is concise, and is lightened by many appropriate 
and poetical quotations. The arrangement of the chapters and para- 
graphs is particularly clear, and the book is got up in a very attractive 
form. Space will not allow us to go into details, but our conclusion is 
that any discreet father who is anxious that his son should be put on his 
guard against the moral dangers he is certain to meet, cannot do better 
than study Dr. Hime’s excellent little book, and give it to his boy if he 
find it suitable.” 


“Tt is seldom that a book on morals is written which papers of such 
different shades of opinion combine in speaking favourably of. The book 
should be in the library of every teacher of youth. Itis well worth the 
attention of the clergy.’’"—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. ; 
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